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“It was a’ for our rightfu’ King 
We left fair Scotland’s strand . . . 
My love and native land farewell 
For I maun cross the main.” 
The Farewell—Burns. 


On Saturday, October 13, 1716, the ship Elizabeth & Anne, 
of Liverpool, arrived in Yorktown, Virginia, bringing one hun- 
dred and twelve unfortunate Scotsmen whose names appeared 
in the ship’s papers as “Rebel Prisoners”. Twenty-nine of the 
prisoners were under indentures and the remaining eighty- 
three were not indented, to use the terms of the passenger list. 
The list is certified by the master and on the back is indorsed: 
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VIRGINIA By His Majesty’s Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor & Commander in Chief of this 
Dominion. 
These are to certify that the above list of one hundred 
& twelve Rebel Prisoners Imported into this Colony in 
the Ship Elizabeth & Anne of Liverpool, Edward 
Trafford, Master, was taken (by my order) uppon 
the arrival of the said ship in York River by the 
Officers of the Customs there and contains the Names 
of all the Prisoners Imported in the sd. ship & that 
besides the said one hundred and twelve persons the 
Master did Report that one other Prisoner by name 
Duncan Mackfale died at sea which upon Examina- 
tion of the other prisoners appeared to be true. Given 
under my hand at Williamsburg this 24th day of 
January 1716 [1716-17].1 (Cal. of State Papers of 
Va., I, p. 185, Ms. in Va. State Libr. Cf. Scottish 
Notes and Queries, 3d Ser., Vol. IV, p. 187, Oct., 
1926). 


The twentieth name of the list of the prisoners is that of 
Francis Hume, formerly of Quixwood, in the county of Ber- 
wick, Scotland, advocate, and younger brother of Sir George 
Hume of Wedderburn, Baronet. 

‘Six years later the nephew of this Francis Hume, George, 
second son of Sir George Hume of Wedderburn, Baronet, also 
came to Virginia as a result of his having, like his father and 
uncle, been convicted as a rebel. These members of an ancient 
Scottish Border family had been, to use the Scottish expres- 
sion, “out in the Rising of 1715” and had fought in the Army 
of King James “to put the auld Stuarts back again”. Let us 
review briefly the story of this short and futile campaign. 

A year after King James VII of Scotland and II of Eng- 
land was driven from Britain by his son-in-law, Prince Wil- 
liam of Orange (1688), Parliament passed the celebrated Bill 
of Rights, the full title of which was, “An Act Declaring the 


1 The dates are of course of the “Old Style” or Julian calendar. The 
year began on March 25 so that January came after October, which ex- 
plains the apparent discrepancy, as Francis Hume reached Virginia in 
October 1716. The double dates for the period of the year between 
January 1 and March 25 were used until 1752 when Great Britain adopted 
the “New Style” or Gregorian calendar. The date 24 January 1716-17, 
Old Style is 1717 New Style. 
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Rights and Liberties of the Subject, and Settling the Succession 
of the Crown”. This important law set forth the circumstances 
of James’s “abdication” and the consequent vacancy of the 
Crown, and settled the succession on the Prince and Princess 
of Orange (William and Mary), after them, failing issue, to 
Princess Anne and thereafter, failing her issue, to the de- 
scendants of Princess Elizabeth, daughter of James VI and I. 
Thus Prince James Francis Edward, son of James VII and II 
by his second marriage, was passed over on account of his 
Catholic faith. This unfortunate prince, later known as James 
VIII and III to his followers and as the “Old Pretender” to 
the adherents of the House of Hanover, was frequently called 
the Chevalier de Saint George, a title conferred on him by the 
Pope and which was used by both parties when desiring not 
to offend members of the other. 


All of Queen Anne’s children having died before her, the 
succession passed under terms of the Bill of Rights, to the 
Elector of Hanover as eldest male descendant of Elizabeth, 
daughter of James I, and he ascended the throne of Great 
Britain as George I. Towards the end of her life, Queen Anne 
was known at heart to favor the rights of her half brother, 
James, the Chevalier de Saint George. Letters of the period 
clearly show that the family of Hume of Wedderburn was, 
like nearly all of the name, strongly Jacobite in sympathies,* 
and like all interested in that cause, watched closely the health 
of the Queen, for it seemed evident that a blow would be struck 
on her death. The following letter to Sir George Hume, of 
Wedderburn, throws light on the feeling of the time: 


2 The head of the family, Alexander, seventh Earl of Hume, was im- 

risoned during the Rising of 1715 in Edinburgh Castle. His brother 
ames of Ayton commanded the second troop of Horse in King James’s 
army at the battle of Preston. Alexander Hume, second Earl of March- 
mont, on the other hand, had been in command of the Prince of Orange’s 
Guard in Holland during the exile of his father Sir Patrick Hume, first 
Earl of Marchmont, and raised two troops of horse and two battalions of 
foot to aid in putting down the Rising or 1715 (Paul’s The Scots Peer- 
age, VI, p. 18). 
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Much honoured, 

We have received by order of the Privy Council the unhappy 
news that on Friday last the Queen was taken very ill, the 
phisicians apprehending her Majestie to be in s[ome] danger. 
We are to acquaint you that the comm[ands] of the Lords of 
Council are that all mag[istr]ats and others in authority doe 
use their utmost [ende]avours for taking care of the public 
peace and that they give such directions as may be most likely 
to prevent any disturbance in the kingdom in case Her Maj- 
estie should be caryed off by this fit of sickness; and for that 
end the Duke of Ormond has sent his commands to his troops 
here in Scotland. We desire you from time to time to give us 
proper notice of any thing which happens in your bounds that 
concerns the peace of the countrey. We are, much honoured, 
Your most humble servants, 


Ilay J. Smith James Erskine 
Herone A. Maitland John Clerk 
John Carnegy Lod. Erskine Tho. Kennedy 
George Dalrymple W. Calderwood Geo. Warrender 


Edinburgh, 3 August 1714. (Wedd. MSS. No. 263). 


Queen Anne died on August 1, 1714, two days before this 
letter was written but before, of course, the news had reached 
the Scottish capital. 

Though the Jacobites were both numerous and zealous, the 
Queen’s death found them unprepared. They were to be found 
chiefly in the Highlands and in the Border counties of Scotland 
and England. The principles of the Jacobite country gentle- 
men in the Scottish Borders, says Sir Walter Scott, “had been 
handed down to them by their fathers; they were connected 
in their ideas with the honour of their couatry ; and they were 
prepared to defend them with a degree of zeal which valued 
not the personal risks in which the doing so might place life 
and property”. The Union of the crowns of Scotland and 
England, which had been voted by the Parliaments of the two 
kingdoms in 1707, was highly unpopular in Scotland where 
the feeling existed that it had given the English power to en- 
slave them, and the Jacobite leaders played upon this feeling. 
The leader of the movement in Scotland was John, eighteenth 
Lord Erskine and eleventh Earl of Mar, who had been Sec- 
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retary of State during the last years of Queen Anne. The 
Scottish Border troops took as their commander, William Gor- 
don, Viscount Kenmure, while the leader of the English Bor- 
derers was Thomas Forster of Bamborough, a Member of 
Parliament. 

Sir George Hume* of Wedderburn, eleventh baron of his 
line, with his second son, George, and his brother, Francis 
Hume of Quixwood, joined the force of Lord Kenmure and 
with the command of James, younger brother of Alexander, 


3 The name of this family is pronounced Hume but is also frequently 
spelled Home. In early documents such other spellings as Hum, Hoome, 

oume, Howm, and the like are found. The family of Hume of Wed- 
derburn have used both spellings though perhaps the form Home has 
been more common. Sir George Hume of Wedderburn, Baronet, spelled 
it Hume as did also his brother Francis of Quixwood. George, son of 
the former, used the form Home when he first came to Virginia and 
his letters and other papers are signed “G.home” until the year 1746 after 
which he spelled his name “G.hume”. This use of the small “h” has been 
confusing to those not familiar with his handwriting. The Humes of 
Polwarth and their descendants the Earls of Marchmont always used 
the spelling Hume. The Earls of Hume have usually, but not in- 
variably, preferred the spelling Home. David Hume, the historian, in a 
letter to Alexander Home of Westfield, of date 12 April 1758, says, 
“The practice of spelling Hume is by far the most ancient and most 
general until the time of the Restoration, when it became common to 
spell it Home nian sy * to the pronunciation. Our name is frequently 
mentioned in Rymer’s Foedera and always spelled Hume”. John Home, 
author of the tragedy Douglas, on the other hand resolutely maintained 
that Home was the original and proper spelling, and the historian and he 
had many good-humoured discussions on the subject. On one occasion 
David proposed they should cast lots to decide the matter. “It is all 
very well for you, Mr. Philosopher, to make such a proposal”, was John’s 
rejoinder, “for if you lose you will obtain your own proper name, but 
if you win I lose mine”. In the last note which David sent to Dr. 
Blair, inviting him to dinner he thus began: “Mr. John Home, alias 
Hume, alias the Home, alias the late Lord Conservator, alias the late 
Minister of the Gospel at Athelstaneford, has calculated matters so as to 
arrive infallibly with his friend in St. David’s Street on Wednesday 
evening” etc. it was well known that John Home had a strong dislike 
for port wine, and in playful allusion to this, as well as to their dispute 
about the proper spelling of the name, David added the following codicil 
to his will on 6 August 1776, nineteen days before his death: “I leave 
to my friend Mr. John Home of Kilduff, ten dozen of my old claret at 
his choice, and one single bottle of the liquor called port. I also leave 
him six dozen of port provided that he attests under his hand, signed 
John Hume, that he has himself finished that bottle alone at two sittings. 
By this concession he will at once surmount the only two differences that 
ever were between us concerning temporal matters”. (Taylor’s Great 
Historic Families of Scotland, 1, p. 370). In documents quoted in this 
paper the spelling of the original is preserved. 
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seventh Earl of Hume, marched south into England to join 
the English Jacobites. 

Sir George had had some military experience. On July 2, 
1702, he had been commissioned by Queen Anne a Second 
Lieutenant in the Grenadier Company of the Royal Scots 
Fusiliers (English Army Lists and Commission Register for 
1702-6, V, p. 80). 

“The Scots were mounted on strong hardy horses, fit for 
the charge”, says Sir Walter, “and, though but poorly disci- 
plined, were well armed with the basket-hilted broadswords 
then common throughout Scotland. The English gentlemen, on 
the other hand were mounted on fleet blood-horses but there 
was among them a great want of swords and pistols; so that 
the Scots were inclined to doubt whether men so well equipped 
for flight, and so imperfectly prepared for combat, might not, 
in case of an encounter, take the safer course and leave them 
in the lurch. It is said that as they entered the town of Wooler, 
about seventeen miles due south of Berwick-on-Tweed, their 
commanding officer gave the word: ‘Gentlemen, you that have 
got swords, draw them’; to which a fellow among the crowd 
answered, not irrelevantly: ‘And what shall they do that have 
none’?” (Tales of a Grandfather, Chap. LXVIII). 

We have the following letter from Sir George Hume of 
Wedderburn‘ to his wife, written from Woller at this time: 


Woolar, 9 October 1715. 


My dearest, 
We came heir yesternight and ar to joyn the English the 
morrow who ar very strong both in horse and arms. We ar 


4 History seems indeed to have repeated itself in this family. Inter- 
esting in this connection is the following letter written, 1650, by George 
only son of Sir David Hume of Wedderburn, to his wife two days be- 
fore the battle of Dunbar where he and his father were killed fighting 
against Oliver Cromwell. In both instances the soldier is about to en- 
gage in a battle destined to result in defeat for a Stuart king: 

Deir Sueitt heartt [Sweetheart], 

I doutt nott bot ye hev hard of owr mearching. The ennymie now 
lays in Heddingtone, and this day hes cott soum cannone; yeisterd. 
ther was soum los bott nott many, presed be God, this scrimmiging ; 
soum and the most peartt thinks he is retyring bott otheris thinkis 
and I to, he will nott retir till he feaghtt [fight]. My man Dunken 
hes lost my horse. I hew nott sentt Peatrik away at yitt, neather 
mynd I till I sie how things goes; we think he expectis a recruit. 
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to go streight south at first. Ther is not a county heir but ar 
riseing and very numerous. I desire ye may take curage and be 
not dejected, for we doubt not of busines proveing to our 
mind. This day we heard Mr. Gladstons preach who per- 
formed wonderfully. I shall miss no sure occasion to writ to 
yow. Wear all very weill and wishes to hear the like of yow 
and the bairns and recommends yow and them to God. I am, 


Yours, 
G. Hume 


I desire ye may cause sell some corn of the north side and 
have a litle money ready in caice I have occasion to call for it. 
For God sake be not dejected. Cause deliver the inclosed. If 
it wer possible yow can get notice of any body comeing to us, 
send me some linings and cause send some to Jamie. 

[Addressed] To the Lady Wedderburn. (Wedd. MSS. 
No. 264). 


The Scots were disappointed in the number of English 
Jacobites who joined their forces, since against their better 
judgment they had agreed to the English plan of carrying the 
war into England. They nevertheless continued to march 
southward. “In their march through Cumberland and West- 
moreland,” continues Sir Walter, “there was little seen of that 
enthusiasm in the Jacobite cause which the English officers had 
taught their associates to expect. Manchester was the first 
town where the inhabitants were disposed to embark in the 
insurrection. Information of their friendly disposition reached 
the insurgents at Lancaster and encouraged them to advance, 
and having moved from Lancaster to Preston, they resolved 
to possess themselves of Warrington bridge with a view to se- 
curing Liverpool.” But while they were considering a plan 
of attack they were completely surprised in Preston by the Han- 


God derect us and me. 
Your ever most affectionatt husband till deathe, 
Neir Clarkingtone, Lygere, 1 of Sept 1650. G. Hume 

My deir heatt [heart] treitt your selff weill. God derect you and 
the littell once [little ones]. I know not quhatt [what] to for my 
horce, and I think mair to bott the horce is gone. Iff we can itt 
is thought we will feaght or att least scrimmish this nightt. Sum 
says the ennymie is fleing. Recew [receive] this I should give itt 
yowe, bott forgett. 

[Addressed] For his wery weill belowed, the Lady Wedderburn, 
thees. (Wedd. MSS. No. 240). 
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ovarian forces. Generals Carpenter and Willis advanced from 
two directions and on November 12, 1715, commenced oper- 
ations against the town of Preston by a double attack. The 
Jacobites held out for two days but were forced to surrender.® 

Sir Walter Scott thus finishes the story: “On laying down 
their arms, the unhappy garrison were enclosed in one of the 
churches and treated with considerable rigour, being stripped 
and ill used by the soldiery. About fourteen hundred men of 
all sorts were included in the surrender; amongst whom there 
were about two hundred domestic servants, followers of the 
gentlemen who had assumed arms, about three hundred gen- 
tlemen volunteers, the rest consisting of Brigadier McIntosh’s 
command of Highlanders. Six of the prisoners were con- 
demned to be shot by martial law, as holding commissions 
under the Government against which they had borne arms. 
Little mercy was shown to the misguided private men whose 
sole offense was having complied with what was in their eyes 
a paramount duty, the obedience to their chiefs. Very many 
underwent the fate which made them so unwilling to enter 
England, namely that of banishment to the plantations in 
America (cf. Terry’s The Jacobites and the Union, p. 221), 
and thereby hangs this tale. 

“The prisoners of most note were sent up to London, into 
which they were introduced in a kind of procession, which did 
less dishonour to the sufferers than to the mean minds who 
planned and enjoyed such an ignoble triumph. Most of them, 
men of birth and education, were, on approaching the capital, 
all pinioned with cords like the vilest criminals. This cere- 


5 On the very day of the attack by the Hanovarian forces on Preston, 
the battle of Sheriffmuir was fought in Scotland. While that battle was 
indecisive it was in effect a defeat for the Earl of Mar’s army. The 
Chevalier de Saint George arrived in Scotland from France in December, 
not knowing of the discomforture of the wearers of the white cockade, 
but soon thereafter returned to the Continent, his flight being unattended 
by the romantic incidents that marked the escape of his son Prince 
Charles Edward (called the “Young Pretender” by the Hanovarian party 
but “Bonnie Prince Charlie” by the Jacobites) in 1745 following his 
defeat at Culloden. The Chevalier, recognized as King James III by 
France, Spain and the Pope, died in Rome in 1766 at the age of 78 and 
is buried in the basilica of Saint Peter’s, as are also his sons Charles 
Edward (Charles III) and Cardinal York (Henry IX). 
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mony they underwent at Barnet. At Highgate they were met 
by a large detachment of horse, grenadiers and foot guards, 
preceded by a body of citizens decently dressed, who shouted 
to give example to the mob. Halters were put upon the horses 
ridden by the prisoners, and each man’s horse was led by a 
private soldier. With all sorts of scurrilous abuse and insult 
they were led through the streets of the city in this species of 
unworthy triumph, and deposited in the jails at Newgate, the 
Marshalsea and other prisons of the metropolis” (Tales of a 
Grandfather, Chap. LXXI). “Even a Quaker exulted at the 
sight of the procession of captives. Gerard Penrice, a pris- 
oner wrote: ‘A Quaker fixed his eyes upon me and distinguish- 
ing what I was, said: “Friend, verily thou hast been the Trum- 
peter of Rebellion to these men. Thou must answer for 
this”.’ ‘It gave the very idea,’ said the Flying Post, ‘of the 
triumphs of the ancient Romans when they led their captives 
to Rome.’ Lady Cowper’s diary confirms this bad treatment 
of the Jacobite prisoners” (Doran’s London in the Jacobite 
Times, I, p. 104). 

There were several fathers and their sons in the proces- 
sion. Doran (loc. cit.) gives a list of the more distinguished 
prisoners and in commenting on this, cites a number of ex- 
amples of a father and his son marching together. Among 
these he notes “the two George Homes of Wedderburn and 
George and Alexander Home of Whitfield, who were pointed 
out by the soldiers.” Francis Hume of Quixwood was also 
in the group and all of these members of the Wedderburn and 
Whitfield families were incarcerated in the Marshalsea.® 


6 The Marshalsea prison, abolished in 1849, was in Southwark, London. 
It was attached to a court of that name held by the stewarts and marshal 
of the King’s house. The date of its first establishment is unknown but 
it existed as early as the reign of Edward III. Here and at West- 
minister Hall the Jacobite prisoners were tried in 1716. Among those 
convicted were many of the name Hume including, besides those men- 
tioned above, James, younger brother of the seventh Earl of Hume 
(convicted May 15th) (Doran, loc. cit. and p. 217). The living con- 
ditions in the Marshalsea and Fleet prisons (later consolidated) were 
terrible. Prisoners without money were consigned to the “Lion’s Den”, 
the “Middle Dark”, and the “Common Side”, while those with money 
to pay for their food were somewhat better treated, but even so many 
died of their hardships and sufferings (Doran I, p. 115). Public opinion 
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The following letter tells of their trials. It is addressed to 
Mistress Jean Hume, sister of Wedderburn and Quixwood. 


Marshalsea, 7 July 1716. 
Dear Sister : 


I hope yow will not be surprysed. On Thursday last John 
Winram and my tryalls came on and wer brought in guilty. 
Yesterday Whitfeild? was tryed and meet with the same. Yow 
need not be concerned, for our lives I hope ar in no hazard, we 
haveing assurance no more heir ar to die. Every body was 
surprysed when the jure brought me in guilty, for ther wer two 
evidences against me who declaired they only see me ence upon 
the road with the rebells without either sword or pistoll and 
no more. Ther wer other two of the King’s evidences for me 
who deciaired they see me brought in prisoner to Kelso and see 
me caried on all the way prisoner till we came to Prestone 
wher we wer taken by the King’s forces. Jerviswood [George 
Baillie of Jerviswood] was surprysed with it and promises me 
all the friendship he can. Take the prudentest way you can to 
acquaint my mother, for she needs have no fear, for I trust 
in God we shall all be said. As for Geordie [his second son 
who was later sent to Virginia], we expect a noli prosequi for 


at last became aroused to such an extent that in 1728 the prison wardens 
were brought to trial for murder. The investigation which followed 
was instigated by General Oglethorp, then an M. P., whose friend Robert 
Castell had been a victim. Many of the unfortunate debtors thereafter 
released were settled by Oglethorp in the colony of Georgia (Earl of 
Birkenhead’s Famous Trials of Hist., p. 121). In 1842 the Marshalsea 
was consolidated with the Queen’s bench and the Fleet, and was then 
described as a “prison for debtors and persons charged with contempt of 
Her Majesty’s courts of the Marshalsea, the court of the Queen’s palace 
of Westminister and the high court of admiralty, and also for the ad- 
miralty prisoners under sentance of court martial”. The Marshalsea 
Prison is well known to readers of Charles Dickens’s Little Dorrit. 


7 This was George Home of Whitfield (near Duns, Berwickshire), a 
descendant of the first Lord Hume and a staunch Jacobite. Further in- 
telligence of him is had from his letters to the Duke of Mar (the 
Chevalier had raised the Earl of Mar to that rank). One of them, 
dated Paris 27 September 1717, begins: “After twelve months confine- 
ment and lying under sentance of death the greater part of the time, I 
was freed by the Act of Grace (6 May 1717). Arrived here last week”. 
He then recounts going to St. Germains and waiting on His Majesty 
(James VIII of Scotland). He mentions also his wife and six children 
(Cal. of Stuart Papers at Windsor Castle, V, p. 79). On 18 November 
1717 he wrote from Rouen that he hoped the Barl of Hume would not 
fall into the Government’s hands and advises that the Earl, for his safety, 
travel in foreign parts (ibid, V, p. 213). On 10 May 1718 he wrote, 
again from Rouen, expressing sorrow at the Queen’s death (Mary of 
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him, so he will be set at liberty.6 If any of Whitfield’s ser- 
vants come to Berwick on ther road to London, he desires yow 
may stop them and to forward the inclosed which is writ to 
that purpose. Whitfield gives his service to yow all. We ar 
brether in afflictione but both weill and hearty. This with 
my duty to my mother and service to the lady and lases of 
Billie,® with Mrs. Darant and all other friends, I am, 


Your loveing brother, 
G. Hume. 


Forward the inclosed with the first occasione. If yow get 
not a sure hand to send Mr. Ninians, in all haist send it to 
Wedderburn. (Wedd. MSS. No. 268). 


“There was dissatisfaction in Scotland that the prisoners 
whose offense had been committed in Scotland should be tried 


Modena, second queen of James II and VII died at St. Germains, 7 May 
1718), and describes the sad lot of the Jacobites in France for whom he 
suggests an appeal for assistance to the Regent (the Duke of Orleans, 
Regent during the minority of Louis XV of France). He also advocates 
a new rising for the Stuart cause (ibid, VI, P. 423). He was probably 
engaged in the abortive Jacobite attempt of 1719 and certainly brought 
up his sons in these principles for we find that one of them, Captain 
David Home of Balmerino’s Life Guards, was executed at Penrith on 
28 October 1746 for his part in the Forty-five, and another, George, 
after imprisonment at Carlisle and Lancaster Castle, was transported to 
Antigua, West Indies on 8 May 1747 (Prisoners of the ’45 Scots. Hist. 
Soc. 3d. Ser. II, pp. 288, 290). His eldest son, Alexander Home of 
Manderston, who was “out in the Fifteen” and who with his father was 
carried prisoner to London, was an intimate friend of George, son of the 
Laird of Wedderburn, who was sent to Virginia. He is mentioned in 
some of the latter’s letters (vide infra). Whitfield’s lands fell into the 
hands of Ninian Home of Billie just as did those of Wedderburn. Lady 
Grizel Baillie’s Household Book (see note 21) shows that she gave 
oe aati aid to both Whitfield and his son Alexander in their time of 
need. 


8It may be supposed that George’s youth was considered at his trial, 
as was sometimes done. In the Forty-five, for example we find that 
“Cornet William Home was in the most guilty class, having borne the 
Pretender’s standard at Falkirk and Culloden, but was released being but 
fourteen years old; his brother was executed at Carlisle” (Prisoners of 
the ’45, I, pp. 21, 106). 

®“The lady and lasses of Billie” were the wife (Jean Home) and 
daughters of David Renton of Billie. Billie Castle, dating from the 
beginning of the thirteenth century, was in ruins at the date of this letter. 
The Laird of Billie being deeply in debt, his lands were, subsequent to 
the date of this letter, acquired by Mr. Ninian Home who thenceforth 
was known as Ninian Home of Billie. In a letter of 1723, George Hume 
of Virginia sends “his service” to Mrs. Helen and Mary Renton, two of 
the daughters of Renton of Billie (Thomson’s Coldingham Parish and 
Priory, p. 16). At that period the title “Mrs.” was applied to un- 
married as well as to married women. 
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in England, an unconstitutional act, which was due to fear 
least the Scots judges should be too favourable to their country- 
men” (The Jacobite Rising, H. G. Graham, Scottish Life and 
History, p. 158). 

The Earl of Derwentwater and Viscount Kenmure had been 
beheaded on Tower-Hill on February 24 of that same year 
and the Earls of Nithsdale and Wintoun avoided a similar 
fate by their well-known escape from the Tower of London. 
There were also other executions and Sir George must have 
felt that he too would meet that fate for at this time he had 
made a mourning ring, which is still in existence (at Paxton 
House). This ring contains a lock of his hair and bears a 
death’s head and, below, the initials G. H. 

Those of the prisoners who did not lose their lives were not 
to obtain their freedom. George, the son, and Francis, the 
brother, of Sir George Hume of Wedderburn were sentenced 
to be sold as slaves in the plantations, but George was later 
pardoned on account of his youth, and Francis was transported 
as an “indentured man” and not as a slave. Treason was fre- 
quently punished by sale into slavery in the colonies. Many 
of the Scottish prisoners captured at the battle of Dunbar were 
sold by Oliver Cromwell as slaves in the island of Jamaica and 
a similar fate overtook many of the Jacobites who fell into the 
hands of the cruel Duke of Cumberland at the battle of Cul- 
loden in 1745. Perhaps if Sir George’s grandfather and great- 
grandfather had not both been killed at the battle of Dunbar in 
1650 they might have been sold by Cromwell into slavery in 
Jamaica and the colonial branch of the family established there 
instead of in the colony of Virginia. This was known in sev- 
enteenth and eighteenth century England as “clemency”, as 
indeed it was, when a sentence of being hanged, drawn and 
quartered was the alternative (Cf. Chidsey’s Bonnie Prince 
Charlie, p. 181). 

A sentence of forfeiture was passed against Sir George 
Hume of Wedderburn of which we find the following record: 


Abstract of Several Surveys of the Forfeited Estates, Real, 
lying in Scotland, taken by the Surveyor and his Deputy, upon 
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the oaths of the several tenants and possessors &c. by Order 
of the Commissioners of Enquiry in the year 1716-1717, con- 
taining the particular Rents and the Yearly Values thereof: 


No. 6—Abstract of the Rental of the Real 
Estate of Sir George Home, late of Wed- 


derburn. 

Money: Rent payable in money 206 3 10 5/6 
Capons: 31 at 6 2/3 d. each 0 17 2 2/3 
Hens: 57 at 5 d. each . oo 
Carriage of Coals: 52 at 6d. for each load 1 6 0 
Carriages: 42 at 1 s. 8 d. per Carriage 3 10 O 

£213 O 10% 


(Forfeited Estates Papers, p. xviii et seq.). 


By the Act of 1715, passed in January, 1 Geo. I, (Forfeited 
Estates Papers, p. 338), 13 commissioners were appointed to 
survey and obtain possession of the Forfeited Estates, 7 for 
England and 6 for Scotland. The forfeiture included all of 
the movable goods and chattels of the traitors, as well as the 
“real estate” of which they had been possessed. The estates 
so surveyed had belonged to the following gentlemen, the list 
of names giving a good idea of the type of men who had 
turned out for the good old cause: 


No. 1 George, late Earl of Wintoun 

No. 2 James, late Earl of Linlithgow 

No. 3 James, late Earl of Panmure 

No. 4 James, late Earl of Southesque 

No. 5 James Stirling, late of Keir 

No. 6 George Home, late of Wedderburn 

No. 7 James Home, late of Ayton 

No. 8 James, late Viscount Kilsyth 

No. 9 Sir Hugh Patterson, late of Bannockburn 


No. 10 Robert Craw, late Earl Reston 

No. 11 John, late Earl of Mar 

No. 12 John Stewart, late of Invernitie 

No. 13 Major-General Gordon, late of Auchintowl 
No. 14 Robert Rollo, late of Powhouse 

No. 15 George Mackenzie, late of Nutthill 

No. 16 John Scrimgeor, late of Boyhill 
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No. 17. Patrick Seaton, late of Lathrisk 

No. 18 William Douglas, late of Glenbervie 
No. 19 Sir John Preston, late of Preston Hall 
No. 20 Alexander Menzies, late of Woodend 
No. 21 Colonel John Balfour, late of Dunboog 
No. 22 The late Master of Nairn 

No. 23 Major Henry Balfour, late of Dunboog 
No. 24 The late Earl Marischal 

No. 25 John Carstairs, late of Kilconquhar 
No. 26 The late Lord Nairn 

No. 27 Sir David Thirespland of Fingask 
No. 28 John Hay, late of Cromlix 

No. 29 William, late Earl of Nithsdale 

No. 30 Alexander Farquarson, late of Innerlay 
No. 31 William, late Viscount Kenmure 

No. 32 John, late Lord Drummond 

No. 33 Robert, late Lord Burleigh 

No. 34 John Walkinshaw, late of Scotstown 
No. 35 William Graham, late of Duntroon 
No. 36 William Greir, Jun., late of Lagg 

No. 37 Robert, late Earl of Carnwath 

No. 38 Mr. Basil Hamilton, late of Baldoon. 


Sum of Values—£29,694 6s. 8d. 


(Forfeited Estates Papers, 
Scots. Hist. Soc., LVII, p. xvi et seq.). 


The forfeited estates were afterwards purchased from the 
Government by a great mercantile company of London, orig- 
inally instituted for supplying the city with water. This was 
the notorious York Buildings Company. The company found, 
however, that there were so many difficulties incident to their 
taking possession of their prizes that they became bankrupt. 
“The tenants,” says Scott, “were disposed to acknowledge no 
landlords but the heirs of the ancient families, and lived in re- 
mote districts where law was trameled by feudal privileges, 
and afforded little protection to the intruders. Attempts were 
made from time to time to sell the Scottish estates, but very in- 
efficiently, and at great disadvantage. Men of capital showed 
an unwillingness to purchase the forfeited property; and in 
two or three instances the dispossessed families were able to re- 
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purchase them at low rates (Tales of a Grandfather, Chap. 
LXXIII). 


“Another difficulty (as will be appreciated by a glance at 
the above abstract of the Wedderburn rents), perplexed the 
English commissioners. At that time a large proportion of 
farm rents were paid in kind, and the terms of many leases 
were absolutely unintelligible to the Englishmen. Hence Scot- 
tish surveyors had to be appointed to value the lands. Their 
lists are of importance as showing a method of conducting ag- 
riculture which has wholly passed away. The lists are also use- 
ful as showing the price of victuals at the period” (Forfeited 
Estates Papers, p. XV). 


The following letter from Sir George to his kinsman, Pat- 
rick Hume of Bastlerig, throws additional light on his im- 
prisonment and forfeiture. 


Marishalsea, 28 August 1716. 
Dear Sir, 


The Commissioners for inquiring after the forfaulted estates 
being now to meet, our friend heir tells me yow have writ to 
him for account of what lands he hes holding of a subject 
and for me to give the same. All the lands | hold of sub- 
jects ar my interest in the barrony of Coldingham or Abbacie 
thereof which holds of the Earl of Home. My predicessors 
never had a chartor of the Earl but wer lyable to pay few 
dutys and other casualitys to him. The lands of Paxtone ar 
within the Abbacie of Coldingham. I desire yow do in my 
busines as you do in our friends and if ever we make a step 
home again we shall give you thanks. I am hopefull, con- 
sidering the intrest and friendship that hes been betwixt the 
Earles predicesors and mine, he will make no scruple to give 
my familie and me that advantage he can. So I hope if any 
papers to be granted be for our behoofe he will not refuse 
it; and for the trustie [Trustee] I leave that to my wife and 
you, but see it be not Sir Patrick [Sir Patrick Hume of 
Lumsden] or any of his famalie. Ye may also advise with Mr. 


10 It is said that but one estate in Berwickshire actually fell into the 
hands of the York Buildings Company, viz, East Reston, belonging to 
Robert Craw, and even it was first acquired by Mr. James Daes for 
= the Rev. Ninian Home (Romanes, Berwick Journal, 7 

ov. 
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Ninian [Rev. Ninian Home of Billie] about it. I likeways 
hold Kimmerghame and the East miln therof which I was in 
possessione of of the Duke of Douglass," but how to manadge 
that I cannot advise yow, if my Lord Hume and Mr. Ninian 
do it not, because my memory can not serve me in every thing 
about that. It will be fit that yow put in a generall clause which 
may comprehend anything, and pray let me hear from yow 
about it, and if this comes to your hand. Hopeing ye will ex- 
cuse this now in the time of my distres, and give my service 
to your lady and sones, I am, Dear Sir, 


Your affectionat cusine and servant, 
G. Hume. 


For Patrick Hume of Bastlerig or Midletone in his absence. 
(Wedd. MSS. No. 269). 

The date of the letter shows that Sir George was still in 
prison, almost a year after his capture at Preston. His brother 
Francis had been transported to Virginia about a month before 
this time. Their difficulties with their father-in-law, Sir Pat- 
rick Hume of Lumsden, Baronet, hinted at in the letter, will 
be noted later. 

There was another obstacle to the taking over of the for- 
feited estates. Under the Scots law, before the Commissioners 
could take possession of or even value these properties, the 
creditors lodged claims in the Court of Session, and the Barons 
of Exchequer claimed the right to administer the forfeited 
estates. The creditors sequestrated many of the estates, claim- 
that these could not be touched until all debts against them 
had been discharged. Unquestionably numerous bogus claims 
were put forth. It was stated that some of the factors ap- 
pointed to administer sequestrated estates were either near rela- 
tives or had themselves supported the Jacobite cause. (For- 
feited Estates Papers, loc. cit.) The debts of the Laird of 
Wedderburn, however, seem to have been real enough and 
are mentioned several times in the Diary of Sir David Hume, 
Lord Crossrig (pp. 74, 84, etc.). 


11 The Duke of Douglas and the Earl of Hume were the superiors of 
certain lands that Sir George held, that is his title to them came from 
—_ peers and not from the Crown, and certain fees were payable to 

em. 
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In the case of the lands of Wedderburn, the Reverend 
Ninian Home of Billie (mentioned in the above letter as Mr. 
Ninian), came forward with numerous claims for debts against 
the estate and obtained a legal title to it. Sir George was in 
his debt in the sum of £30,000 and this at a time when “siller 
was scarce to a proverb”. The connection of this Ninian 
Home with the Homes of Wedderburn is an interesting epi- 
sode and will be outlined below. As early as 1711 he had 
begun to acquire parts of the Wedderburn lands for debts due 
him. George Hume, younger of Wedderburn (forfeited as a 
Jacobite in 1716) disponed the land of Auchincraw and others 
to Mr. Ninian Home on 19 September, 1711. 


It is necessary at this point to review earlier events which 
led to the financial ruin of the family, since they had a direct 
bearing on their engaging in the desperate attempt to restore 
the Stuart dynasty. A brief sketch of the history of the fam- 
ily follows. Few have survived so many vicissitudes and 
weathered so many storms. (cf. Drummond’s Histories of 
Noble British Families, II, p. 18). 


“The family of Hume sprung from the old Saxon Earls of 
Dunbar and Northumbria. Cospatrick, the third Earl, had 
a son to whom for a deed of prowess he gave the lands of 
Hume in Berwickshire, and he with his descendants were 
known as ‘de Hume’, and adopted the surname. Hume Castle 
is one of the most conspicuous of the fortalices in the Merse. 
This ancient stronghold, erected on an eminence which over- 
looks all the surrounding country, kept its eye, as it were, not 


12 The history of the family of Hume of Wedderburn was written in 
Latin in 1611 under the title of “De Familia Humia Wedderburnensi” by 
David Hume of Godscroft, younger brother of Sir George Hume, eighth 
of the barons of Wedderburn. It was published by the Abbotsford Club 
in 1839. A translation exists only in manuscript form, and apparently 
formed the basis of the lengthy account of the family in Drummond’s 
Histories of Noble British Families (1846). A most valuable source of 
family history was made available in 1902 when the Historical Manu- 
scripts Commission published as an appendix to its Report to Parliament, 
a Report on the Manuscripts of Colonel David Milne-Home of Wedder- 
burn Castle, N. B. The book 340 pages, gives the more important 
muniments of the family of Hume of Wedderburn. Where quoted in 
this paper the abbreviation “Wedd. MSS”. is used. 
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only over the neighboring lands but also on the sea-coast and 
across the Tweed into England for a long listance, and seemed 
to indicate that it was sentinel for interests far wider than its 
own. Here for a long time was the residence of the main 
line of the Hume family, which early rose to eminence in the 
political life of Scotland, being enobled as Lords, and after- 
wards Earls, of Hume; and it is represented in the male line by 
the present (thirteenth) Earl of Hume.” (Wedd. MSS., p. 2). 
(Cf. Paul’s The Scots Peerage, III, p. 239, for Earls of Dun- 
bar; IV, p. 440, for Earls of Hume). 

The Humes of Wedderburn are the oldest cadets of the fam- 


ily of Hume. Sir Thomas Hume of Hume, who lived in the 
thirteenth century, had, by his wife, Nichola Pepdie, heiress of 
the barony of Dunglas in East Lothian, two sons. The eldest, 
Sir Alexander, continued the male line. He was killed at the 
battle of Verneuil in 1424. The second son, Sir David, received 
the barony of Wedderburn in 1413 from Archibald, Earl of 
Douglas, and this grant received Royal confirmation April 19, 
1430. The lands, the original Latin charter for whicn is in ex- 
istence, have been in the possession of his descendants ever 
since, though under the strange circumstances to be related 
below. 

By Alice, his wife, Sir David had a son, David, who was 
killed in the lifetime of his father (1450) in a fray in the 
Lammermoor Hills after having captured Robert Graham, the 
murderer of James I. By his wife, Elizabeth Carmichael, he 
had a son: 

George Hume of Wedderburn, who received 1,000 merks 
in the terms of a treaty between Henry VIII of England and 
James IV of Scotland, 1493. He defeated the English under 
Percy, Earl of Northumberland, who had invaded Scotland, 
1496; was captured in battle with the English, 1497, and mur- 
dered while a prisoner. His wife was Mariota, elder of the 
two co-heirs of Sir John Sinclair of Herdmanston and Pol- 
warth. Her sister married his brother, Sir Patrick Hume of 
Polwarth, ancestor of the Earls of Marchmont, to whom ref- 
erence is made below. George’s son was, 
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“THE FLODDEN BANNER” 


Borne by the Humes of Wedderburn at the battles of Flodden, 1513, and 
Dunbar, 1650. At both battles a Sir David and eldest son George were killed, 
and their bodies carried back to Wedderburn Castle wrapped in this banner 
which shows stains of their blood. Thought to be the oldest existing Scottish 
battle flag, it hangs today in the hall of Wedderburn Castle, ‘“‘a_ silent 
yet telling reminder of those days of stress and storm in which our Border 
ancestry lived and died” (Col. David Milne-Home). The design is a yellow 
saltire on a green field. Of it a modern bard has written: 


“The Humes of old were warriors bold, 
As e’er auld Scotland ken’d, man; 

Their motto was Their Country’s Cause, 
And True unto the End, man. 

This is the banner which they raised 
On Flodden’s Battle Field, man; 

Those noble men, their name be praised 


They died ere they would yield, man. 
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Sir David Hume of Wedderburn; knighted by James IV; 
led a force of 3,000 men into England in revenge for his 
father’s murder, 1497; commanded the Merse troops at the 
battle of Flodden, 1513, where he and his eldest son were 
killed. His seven sons were present at the battle and were 
known as “the Seven Spears of Wedderburn” (cf. Lay of the 
Last Minstrel, Canto 5th, IV). The bodies of the Laird and 
his son were carried back to Wedderburn Castle wrapped in 
the banner under which they fought and which has come down 
to us stained with their blood. It hangs today in ihe hall at 
Wedderburn Castle. He had married, before 1506, Isabella, 
daughter of David HopPringle of Smailholm. He was suc- 
ceeded by his son, 

Sir David Hume of Wederburn; was present with his father 
and brothers at Flodden, 1513; led his clan against the Duke 
of Albany in the border wars; in 1517 he slew the French 
Warden, D’Arcie de la Bastie, under circumstances well known 
to readers of Scottish Border ballads. He was present at the 
engagement known as “Clear the Causeway”, 1520. For brav- 
ery at the siege of the Castle of Wark he was granted a part 
of the Royal arms as a crest,4* with the motto: Remember, 


13 This crest was an augmentation consisting of the head of one of the 
supporters of the Royal Scottish arms. Prior to this award the Wedder- 
burn family had used a lion’s head as crest (as the Earls of Hume still 
do). The arms of the family are: Quarterly, first and fourth; vert, a 
lion rampart armed and langued gules, for HUME; second argent, three 
papingoes vert, beaked and membered gules, for PEPDIE of DUN- 
GLASS; third, argent, a cross engrailed azure, for SINCLAIR of 
HERDMANSTON and POLWARTH. Crest: A Unicorn’s head and 
neck couped argent, maned and horned or, collared with an open crown. 
Mottoes: Above the crest: Remember, and below the shield True to 
the End. Supporters: Two falcons proper. The arms were matricu- 
lated in the Public Register of All Arms and Bearings in Scotland, in 
the Court of the Lord Lyon King of Arms by one of the descendants in 
America in 1921. Though required in terms of the Act of Parliament 
of 1672 this had not previously been done. The family of Hume of 
Wedderburn is one of those entitled to supporters in the capacity of 
“representatives of the ancient barons or chiefs of families”. The fol- 
lowing is the list of families having this right, as given by Nisbet: 
Halyburton of Pitcur, Fotheringham of Powry, Irvine of Drum, Mon- 
crieff of that ilk, Home of Wedderburn, Kirkpatrick of Closeburn, 
Murray of Touchadam and Polmaise, Maxwell of Polloc, Dunbar of 
Westfield, Farquarson of Invercauld, Edgar of Wedderly, Haig of 
Bemerside, Barclay of Towie, Douglas of Redhouse, Montgomerie of 
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also with a gold chain from the king’s person. He defended 
Wedderburn Castle several times against the English and was 
killed in battle with them in 1524. He married Alison, daughter 
of Sir George Douglas, Master of Angus, eldest son of Archi- 
bald, sixth Earl of Angus, known as “Archibald Bell-the-Cat” 
(portrayed in Scott’s Marmion). He was succeeded by his 
son, 

Sir George Hume of Wedderburn, who was but 9 years of 
age when his father was killed. He was married to Joan Hep- 
burn of Waughton, and was killed at the battle of Pinkie, 1547, 
leaving no issue. He was succeeded by his brother, 


Sir David Hume of Wedderburn, who had been present at 
the battle of Pinkie where his brother was killed, and also at 
the battle of Ancrum Moor. He was captured at the sur- 
render of Dalkeith Castle to the English, 1548. He signed the 
Covenant, 1560, but sided with Mary Queen of Scots at Car- 
bury Hill ; commanded 500 horsemen against the English, 1567 ; 
Privy Councilor, 1592-9; sat in Parliament for Berwickshire, 
1593-4 and 1598. By his first wife, Mariota, daughter of An- 
drew Johnstone of Elphinstone (known as “the Good Lady 
Wedderburn”) he had a son who succeeded him, 

Sir George Hume of Wedderburn, born 1552; hostage at the 
Court of Queen Elizabeth of England, 1573; Captain of an 
Independent Company of Horse in the Border wars; Warden 
of the Eastern Marches, 1578; present at the first Raid of 


Lainshaw, Wood of Craigie, Graham of Netherness, Bruce of Arth, 
and the principal houses of Dundas, Fullerton, Innes, Pollock, Dalmaboy 
and Skene. The only other persons having hereditary right to supporters 
are peers and the chiefs of the Highland clans. Several noble families, 
including the Earls of Home, and the Lords Cranstoun and Somerville, 
had the right to supporters long before they were raised to the peerage 
(Nisbet’s System of ey? II, part iv, p. 32, quoted in Stevenson’s 
Heraldry in Scotland, Il, p. 315). 

“Charles I authorized the Baronets of Scotland and their heirs male to 
wear and carry about their necks in all time coming, an orange-tawny 
silk ribbon, whereat hung a scutcheon argent, a saltire azure, and thereon 
an inescutcheon of Scotland, with an imperial crown above the escutcheon, 
and encircled with the motto ‘Fax mentts honestae gloria’ . . . The wear- 
ing of the badge was never much used, but carried by way of canton, 
dexter and sinister; also by way of an inescutcheon. . . . Some Baronets 
add the badge as an extra-scutal appendage to their arms, hanging by 
its ribbon”. (Pixley’s History of the Baronetage, 1900, p. 243). 
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ARMS OF HUME OF WEDDERBURN 


(Painted by Mr. Graham Johnston, Heraldic Artist to the Lyon Office). 

The arms are thus recorded in the Public Register of all Arms and Bearings in 
Scotland (Court of the Lord Lyon King of Arms): Quarterly, first and fourth, Vert 
a lion rampant Argent, armed and langued Gules, for Hume; second Argent, three 
papingoes Vert, beaked and membered Gules, for Pepdie of Dunglass; third Argent, 
a cross engrailed Azure for Sinclair of Herdmanston and Polwarth. Crest: A uni- 
corn’s head and neck couped Argent, collared with an open crown, horned and 
maned Or. Mottoes: Above the crest: Remember; below the shield: True to the 
End. Supporters: Two falcons proper. 
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Stirling, 1584; knighted, 1597; Keeper of the Castle of Ber- 
wick, 1597; Collector and Comptroller of the Household to 
James VI and his Queen, 1597; was one of the Ruthven 
Raiders, 1582; Commissioner of the Peace for the Isles, 1598; 
Privy Councilor, 1598-9; sat in Parliament for Berwickshire, 
1605; Justice of the Peace, 1610-11. Mention is made below 
of his great losses while Comptroller to King James. His 
wife was Jean, daughter of John Haldane of Gleneagles. He 
died in 1616 in his bed, and is said to have been the first of 
his family to have that privilege. He was succeeded by his 
son, 


Sir David Hume of Wedderburn, who was knighted before 
1619. He sat in Parliament, 1621; Sheriff Principal for Ber- 
wickshire, 1624; Justice of the Peace, 1623-5 and 1634. He 
served in the Army in France, 1627; was Colonel of Horse 
and Foot, 1643, in which year he served in Ireland. Served 
in the Army of the Covenant, 1644, and commanded the Merse 
Regiment at the sieges of Newcastle, Hereford and Newark. 
Conservator of the Peace, 1643, and a member of His Maj- 
esty’s Secret Council in the same year. He was a member of 
the Army Committee in 1646 and Elder of the General Assem- 
bly of the Kirk of Scotland, 1650. He commanded the Merse 
Regiment against Oliver Cromwell when he invaded Scotland 
and was killed at the battle of Dunbar, 1650. He had been 
created a Baronet of Nova Scotia in 1638. In 1607 he mar- 
ried Margaret, daughter of Sir John Hume of Coldenknowes 
(grandfather of the third Earl of Hume), by whom he had 
one son, 

George Hume, younger of Wedderburn. He served with the 
Scots troops on the continent and in repressing the Irish rebel- 
lion of 1641 ; was present at the capture of Carlaverock Castle ; 
Lieutenant Colonel in the Army of the Covenant, 1644. He 
was killed with his father fighting against Cromwell at the 
battle of Dunbar, 1650. His and his father’s bodies were 
wrapped in the family banner which had served in a similar 
emergency at the battle of Flodden, and carried back to Wed- 
derburn Castle. Curiously enough in each case it was a David 
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and his eldest son George who fell. 
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His wife was Katherine, 
daughter of Sir Alexander Morison, Lord Prestongrange, by 
whom he had a son, 

Sir George Hume of Wedderburn, Baronet. He was edu- 
cated at Saint Andrews University and in 1686 commissioned 
a Cornet in His Majesty’s Troop of Scots Guards. Burgess 
of Anstruther Easter, 1659; of St. Andrews, 1660; of Wig- 
ton, 1685, and of Berwick-on-Tweed, 1687. He was a Mem- 
ber of Parliament for Berwickshire, 1685, and in 1690 was 
serving as Captain in Lieutenant General Drummond’s com- 
mand. He died in 1715. His wife was Isabel, daughter of 
Sir Francis Liddle of Ravenswood in the county of Durham. 
By her he had three children, Jean, who died unmarried; 
George, who succeeded him, and Francis, who was later trans- 
ported to Virginia. 

The eldest son, Sir George Hume of Wedderburn, Baronet, 
is the Laird who was “out in the Rising of 1715,” and with 
whom and his son George and his brother Francis Hume of 
Quixwood, we are now chiefly concerned. He had married, 
1695, Margaret, eldest daughter of Sir Patrick Hume of Lums- 
den, Baronet,!* her sister Isabel marrying Sir George’s brother, 
Francis of Quixwood. She seems to have survived all, or 
nearly all, of her children as shown in the family letters quoted 
below. 

Space does not admit of a more detailed sketch of the fam- 
ily of Hume of Wedderburn, but special consideration must be 
given to Sir George who was Comptroller to King James IV. 
To the many debts incurred by him in his Royal Master’s ser- 


14 Sir Patrick Hume of Lumsden, who had himself been created a 
Baronet of Nova Scotia was the second son of Sir John Hume of 
Renton and Manderston, Baronet an adherent of Charles I. His lands 
and property were pilliaged to an extent of £8,000 by the Protectorate. 
He was knighted, sworn Privy Councilor and appointed a Lord of Ses- 
sion, taking his seat as Lord Renton, 1663. He died, 1671, one of the 
greatest zealots for the Scottish Episcopacy. He was fourth in descent 
from Alexander Hume of Manderston, one of the “Seven Spears of Wed- 
derburn” as the sons of Sir David Hume of Wedderburn were called 
from their services at the battle of Flodden. His wife was Margaret, 
eldest daughter of John Stuart, Commendator of Coldingham and son of 
the Earl of Bothwell. (Thomason’s Coldingham Parish and Priory p. 


165 and appendix XXXII). 
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vice may be traced the financial ruin of the family and ultimate- 
ly likewise, the disaster which overtook them in 1715. The inci- 
dent is described at length by the late Mr. William Madden of 
Norham-on-Tweed (Home of Wedderburn, an Episode of 
Loyalty and Disaster, Hist. Berwickshire Naturalists Club, 
1914, p. 295). 

“Sir Walter Scott, in his graphic novel,7he Fortunes of 
Nigel, describes the adventures of a young Scots nobleman, 
Lord Glenvarlock, who came up to London in the time of 
James I to endeavor to obtain payment from the king of a 
large debt due his family, in order to save his estates from 
being seized by creditors. One wonders if Sir Walter knew 
of the existence of the evidence possessed by his friend, George 
Home!® of Wedderburn and Paxton, whom he succeeded as 
Clerk of Session, of a very large debt due by the said king 
for payments and advances made by his ancestor, Sir George 
Hume of Wedderburn, when he was Collector and Comp- 
troller of the Household to King James and his queen, Anne 
of Denmark.” Possibly Mr. Home himself did not know of 
these documents as he was a very old man when he succeeded 
to the Wedderburn lands. 


“Portions of Sir George Hume of Wedderburn’s account 
books in his honourable but all too costly office are still pre- 
served and are chiefly valuable for the glimpses they yield of 
the movements of the King and Queen from day to day. They 
tell of visits made from time to time by the King to Dum- 
fries, Stirling, Falkland, Dundee, Glasgod, Dalkeith, and other 
places, and of the visit of the Duke of Holstein, and of 
the banquet made by the King and Queen to him and others, 
on which occasions there were generally large contributions of 
cattle, deer, fowls, etc., made by the nobles and lairds; of how 
the King drank all night with the Duke of Holstein, supped 
with the Duke of Lennox or someone else, and that one morn- 
ing at four o’clock he left the Queen at Dalkeith and rode off 


15 Last surviving son of Alexander Home of Jardinefield and his wife 
Isabel, second daughter of the forfeited Laird of Wedderburn. Home 
of Jardinefield was a son of Rev. Ninian Home of Billie by his first 


marriage. 
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to Fife, returning two days later. The Queen’s movements 
are also recorded in her special household accounts.” (Wedd. 
MSS. No. 143). 

“Tt is rather sad,” remarks Madden, “to think that the wine 
and other luxuries provided by Sir George Hume of Wedder- 
burn have never been paid for to this day! Various efforts 
were made from time to time to obtain payment but without 
success. The matter dragged on until the time of Charles I 
when we find among the family papers the following curious 
and interesting memorandum: 


Sir George Hume of Wedderburne, being Comptroller to 
King James VI of Scotland, the King being considerably in 
his debt, his son, Sir David, did, as I remember, in the year 
1633 apply himseif to King Charles the First, who gave a ref- 
erence to examine the accounts to the Earl of Morton then 
Threasurar [Treasurer] quharapon [whereupon] the Earle gave 
a declaration that he, having examined the accounts, did find 
that the King was oweing either six or nine thousand lib. (I 
remember not which of them) which was dew to the petitioner 
about 30 years agoe quharof [whereof] he had neither prin- 
cipall nor annual-rents; which petition, reference and answer 
I haveing in my hands in the year 1663 did petition King 
Charies the 2nd. The Earle of Lawderdale, being then Sec- 
retary, desired me to return home and ther should be care 
taken that I should be satisfyed out of the fines qwhich were 
not then disposed of, bot never got any satisfaction to this 
hour. I left this papers (viz) Sir David his petition, King 
Charles his reference to the Earle of Morton, with the Earle’s 
answer, in London with Sir Alexander Hume, gentleman of 
the Privie Chamber, who dying thair, they so miscarryed that 
I could never come to them agane, bot I suppose they may be 
found in the Exchaiquer Books quhen the Earle of Morton 


was Threasurer. 


On the back in a later hand, is the following note: 


It may be mentioned as a piece of family history that a 
treaty of marriage (at the time of the within application to 
the Duke of Lauderdale) was going on between His Grace’s 
only daughter and the Earle of Home; the lady was deformed, 
and the Earle after seeing her, refused the match. The Duke 
from that moment would pay no more attention to Wedder- 
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burn’s claim. The lady was afterwards married to Lord Yes- 
ter, ancestor to the Marquis of Tweeddale. (Wedd. MSS. 


No. 251). 


Very tantilizing and provoking that the Duke of Lauder- 
dale should have been able to block so successfully a legal and 
just claim against his Royal Master on account of his daughter’s 
rejection by the Earl of Hume, spretae injuria formae!” 

The family claim against the King was quite notorious and 
was well and forcibly put by Sir John Scot of Scotstarvet in 
his very curious book, The Staggering State of Scottish States- 
men: 

“Sir George Hume of Wedderburn, was also Comptroller to 
King James, but had not better success than the rest of his 
predecessors ; for he behoved to quit it, the king being much 
in his debt; which brought on such a burden on his house, that 
it is in hazard to perish, albeit there belonged to it a great 
patrimony. And the last two lairds, both father and son, were 
killed (being commanders at the unhappy field of Dunbar) by 
the English, as seven others of their forefathers had been be- 
fore; so that never one of the house died in their beds, but 
only he who was Comptroller.” 

” The late Mr. C. S. Romanes compiled from the Court Rec- 
ords of Edinburgh the following huge list of debts incurred 
for his Royal Master: 


Sir George Hume of Wedderburn, his debts given in by Mr. 
Alexander Spottiswoode. 


Merks?¢ 
Mr. Ninian Laws of Merchiestown 50,000 
Pat. Ruchhead of Whitsomebank 45,000 
Robert Dundas of Harvieston 23,500 
Mr. Patrick Home, Minr. at Hutton 5,700 
Catherine Home, Wadsetter of Whitsomewaulls( ?)...... 13,000 
Airs of Wm. Cunningham 1,678 
Mr. Samuel Johnston, Sheines 1,200 
John Crawford of Crawfordland 4,000 
Andrew Ramsey 3,000 


16 A merk or mark was equivalent to 13 shillings 4 pence. This total 
would therefore be £127,605, an enormous sum three centuries ago. 
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Andrew Kerr of Morriston 2,700 
Isabel Home 2,000 
John Dun, Portioner of Grueldykes....... 2,000 
George Keulterson, Hilltown 5,000 
James Johaston, Easter Law 2,000 
Walter Johnston in Wedderburn 3,000 
Airs of Captain George Nisbet 2,430 
John Stalker 1,500 
Auley McAuley in Ardincaple 2,000 
Airs of Thomas Simson in Dryburn 6,000 
James Robertson, Chamberlain to the Earl of Rox- 
burghe 2,500 
James Bowmaker in Whitsome 400 
Airs of Roberts of Robert Hepburn 300 
John Edington in Jardinefield 10,000 
Wm. Brown in Kimmerghame Mill 2,500 


23 August 1656. 


The unfortunate family of Wedderburn parted, time after 
time, with lands here and there, such as the barony of Horn- 
dean, Jardinefield (said to have been the dower house of the 
family in olden times), etc., till the crisis came in 1715 when 
Sir George Hume of Wedderburn joined the Jacobite cause. 

During the past half century the British National Treasury 
has spent large sums in commuting sundry perpetual pensions 
granted by Charles II for very unworthy services of favour- 
ites, and it is passing strange that his grandfather’s honour- 
able and legal debts should remain a byeword and a reproach.!? 


17 “King James died 1625 owing among other debts £120,000 to the 
City of London, £150,000 on account of the Palatinate Army, and 
£40,000 for his wardrobe. His son Charles I did not improve matters by 
spending £42,000 on his father’s funeral. The money-raising tricks which 
had made his father’s reign so odious were expanded and added to 
(Lord E. Hamilton’s The Irish Rebellion of 1641, p. 71). Even early 
in his reign King James had been annoyed in London by the too frequent 
visits of his Scottish subjects asking payment of old debts due by the 
king “which of all kinds of importunity”, said the Royal proclamation, 
with great simplicity, “is the most unpleasing to his Majesty”. There- 
fore general proclamation was made at all the market crosses in Scot- 
land, that no Scottish person should be permitted to travel to England 
xxxvy of the Privy Council. (Tales of a Grandfather, Chap. 
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The family never received any compensation whatever for the 
expenditures of Sir George, the Comptroller, other than the 
Baronetcy conferred on the Comptroller’s son, Sir David, in 
1638. The hereditary degree of Baronet of Nova Scotia was 
instituted by Charles I in 1625. Each baronet was supposed 
to support six colonists in Nova Scotia for two years and pay 
1,000 marks to the Earl of Stirling, to whom the province 
had been granted by charter of 1621. In return a “free bar- 
ony” of 16,000 acres in Nova Scotia was to be granted to each 
Baronet. In 1638 the creation ceased to carry with it the lands 
in Nova Scotia so that none were granted to Sir George Hume 
of Wedderburn. It is doubtful if Sir George was ever able 
to pay the fees, quite large for that day, so that we often find 
reference to his name without the designation of Baronet. That 
he was so honoured is, however, shown in the works on the 
subject, notably The Complete Baronetage by G. E. Cokayne, 
1902, p. 442; Drummond’s Histories of Noble British Fam- 
ilies, II, p. 24, etc. Drummond says that his son, George’s, 
patent of Baronetage passed the Great Seal (Sibbald’s Geneal. 
Col.) but it was not entered on the record (Hist. of Nob. Brit. 
Fams., II, p. 25). Forfeiture of his Baronetcy was part of 
the sentence imposed on the Laird of Wedderburn in 1715. 
For sake of convenience he is mentioned throughout these 
notes as “the forfeited Laird’. 

Of interest is the following letter from Sir George, the 
Comptroller, to his wife, in that he tells in his own hand a 
Comptroller’s troubles with his King’s finances. It is addressed 
to “My Jane Hadden”. She was Jean Haldane, daughter of 


the Laird of Gleneagles. 


Jane, quhether [whether] the Kingis twrenes [needs] had 
moir ned of me heir or my owne ther, I vot not, bot for that 
my owne left mauk [may] hawe mair neid of this informatioun, 
I twrne my pen homevart. [He then deals with farming mat- 
ters and domestic affairs, inter alia]: Gar tak a horse or ane 
ox fra Jhone [John] Orknay til he cum heir and mak his 
comptis [accounts] seing he cum nocht [not] to me ther ghen 
[when] I send for him .. . Qhen thow cumis ower, amongest 
uther thingis bring my mekle compt buike [large account book] 
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with ye to Thorstoun [Thurston], item my velvot gowne and 
cloke . . . . Remember thy owne jorney with sik convenient 
speid and surtie of thy persone as may be, and as wes derected. 
Inerveik [Hamilton of Innerwick] and I baith compt this 
matter at a point. I vot not how our dochter is pleased.... 
I vot not how our vork heir vill sweceid [succeed] for besyd 
many difficolties in the self, the Kingis prodigaletie, etc. that ar 
invyeris inventing thortouris and thingis to increse expense 
God send all vell and preserve the[e] and all ouris. 


Thy George Howme. 


xi Januar [1598] (Wedd. MSS. No. 145) 
. No. 


Let us now return to the Rev. Ninian Home of Billie (1670- 
1746) who after the Rising of 1715 became proprietor of the 
estates of Wedderburn as a creditor, and under the circum- 
stances recounted. Much has been written concerning this 
remarkable man. He was the son of Abraham Home of Bell- 
shill and while he was not sure who his grandfather was (his 
grandson, George, had heard that he was a gentleman), he 
thought himself descended from William Home of Saint Leon- 
ards who flourished in the sixteenth century. If he were blood 
kin to the Homes of Wedderburn, it has never been shown, 
either in his lifetime or since.4* The clan system prevailed on 
the Borders and all took the name of the chief though, unlike 
the Highland clans, they were not all supposed to be descended 
from one man or even related by blood. Born at Bellshill in 
the parish of Hume on 5 December 1670, he was intended for 
the church and received a liberal education, graduating at 
Edinburgh University in 1693. For a time he was School- 
master!® at Fogo and later acted as clerk for James Daes of 
Coldingknowes, advocate, whose daughter, Margaret, he mar- 
ried in 1700, having previously been appointed minister of the 


18 A query as to Ninian’s descent appeared in Scottish Notes and 
Queries for December, 1928, p. 246. 

19“The lot of the schoolmaster in those days was not a happy one, 
and it was a shamefully ill-paid one up till the end of the eighteenth 
century. His earnings in a country parish as a teacher, percentos and 
session-clerk, were only about £12 a year—less than a ploughman’s 
wages” (Scottish Life and History, p. 301). It is thus remarkable that 
Ninian Home could, no matter by what means, build up a fortune. 
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parish of Preston in Berwickshire (1696). He was after- 
wards translated to Sprouston in Roxburghshire (1703) but 
was deposed from this charge (1718) for alleged disaffection 
to the Government and other causes. By transactions in money 
he amassed a considerable fortune, and, investing this in land, 
he gradually acquired extensive property interest in Berwick- 
shire. (Wedd MSS. intro., p. 9; Romanes, Rev. Nin. Home, 
Berwick Journal, Nov. 7, 1895). 

By some he has been considered a disinterested friend of the 
family of Hume of Wedderburn, who early formed a design 
of rehabilitating them if possible. By others he is represented 
as a grasping money lender who aided that unfortunate family 
from selfish motives. However this may have been we find 
that his interest began well before the Rising of 1715. Ina 
letter dated at Sprouston 4th November 1713, written by him to 
Commissary Hume, he reflects somewhat severely upon some 
legal proceedings which had been taken by Sir Patrick Hume 
of Lumsden, Baronet,” against his son-in-law. (It will be 
remembered that Sir George Hume of Wedderburn and his 
brother Francis married respectively, Margaret and Isabel, 
daughters of Sir Patrick Hume of Lumsden). The letter con- 
tinues that such legal proceedings are contrary, not only to 
strict eauity but also, considering the relationship and Wed- 
derburn’s numerous small family, to charity, he justifies his 
interference in the matter thus: 


“It is not easy for me to be modest upon the subject when I 
reflect upon the pains and trouble, not without some expense, 
I have been at in prosecuting a design very deliberately formed 


20 We fear that Sir Patrick Hume of Lumsden had a weakness for 
disagreements at law with his immediate family. Though his father 
Lord Renton left the estate of Renton to his eldest son, Sir Alexander, 
he gave the second son, Sir Patrick of Lumsden, powers over the estate 
so that quarrels sprang up between them, and for some twenty years 
the Law Courts contain many records of them (Thomason’s Colding- 
ham Parish and Priory, p. 165). On September 26th, 1700, Sir Patrick 
executed a bond of provision in favor of Elizabeth, his second daughter, 
whereby he directed his executors to pay her 9,000 merks at the first 
term after his decease. A blank in the bond in Sir Patrick’s own hand- 
writing states, “that in caice the said Elizabeth Home shall marrie Fran- 
cis Home, brother to the Laird of Wedderburn, this bond shall be null 
and voyd” (Wedd. MSS. No. 262). 
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of having the honor in being instrumentall to preserve the 
family, not by pleaing and disputing the payment of his just 
debts, but by frugality. a due application of his funds, and 
the parting with some of the now laughed-at plumes and indeed 
useless feathers of the family” (Wedd. MSS., intro., p. 9). 


He is known to have given council and succour to the broth- 
ers in their distress, obtaining a pass (still in existence) to go 
to Lancashire for this purpose. He also purchased the freedom 
of Francis Hume of Quixwood, though he was later trans- 
ported to Virginia. In Ninian Home’s papers we find a bundle 
marked : 


Some Letters, Receipts & Bills & Obligations concerning 
Mr. Ninian’s advancing money for & redeeming Mr. Francis 
Home from being transported in the Quality of a slave, wherein 
are Mr. Francis his letter & Receipt of 8 Guineas, a Lewis 
d'Or & half a guinea lent to him by James Rennie & of other 
money Lent him by Mr. Ninian wt John Stevenson. Mr. Bos- 
kins Letter acquainting me of his laying out money for Mr. 
Francis his freedom, that he had received my letter of Credit 
in favour of John Craw, but that he had made his escape to- 
gether wt Mr. Francis drought upon me for £20 and Mr. Bos- 
kins Bill on me for ye like sum pd by me to Richard Murray 
& Mr. Boskins discharge & Obligation of the sum advanced 
to Mr. Francis upon my Letter of Credit (No. 16, 23rd Bun- 
dle). 


Sir George Hume of Wedderburn was pardoned, chiefly, it 
is thought through the good offices of Lady Grizel Hume,”! 
daughter of Sir Patrick Hume, first Earl of Marchmont, by 


21 Lady Grizel Hume, was born at Redbraes Castle, Berwickshire. 
December 25, 1665. When but 12 years of age she acted a most heroic 
part on two occasions. Her father, the first Earl of Marchmont, then 
Sir Patrick Hume of Polwarth, and Robert Baillie of Jerviswood were 
intimate friends. On the imprisonment of the latter, Sir Patrick sent 
his daughter, Grizel, from Redbraes to Edinburgh to convey a letter to 
Jerviswood in prison. In this she succeeded and at that time met his 
son, George Baillie, whom she afterwards married. During the time 
of his persecution for adherence to the Presbyterian party he was con- 
cealed in the vaults of Polwarth Church, where she went alone every 
night at midnight carrying food to him, which, to prevent suspicion of 
the servants, she conveyed from off her own plate into her lap while 
she was at dinner. In their subsequent exile in Holland she managed 
all the family affairs, and by her prudent conduct and cheerful dispo- 
sition lightened the gloom and hardship of their lot. After the Revo- 
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whom the following letter was written to the Lady Wedder- 
burn, mother of the forfeited Laird. That lady was Isabel, 
daughter of Sir Francis Liddle of Ravenswood, Knight, in the 
county of Durham, and sometime Mayor of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne. She was alive as late as 1721. 


London, 7 February 1717. 
Dear Madam: 


Jerriswood and I both had letters from you this morning. 
I’m sorry to find that you are so anxious about your son. [ 
hope your fears will be groundles, therefore, dear Madam, 
I must beg of you to be easie, for depend upon it, we will do all 
in our power for him. Do not believe stories that gos about 
there, for were there anything reall, good or ill, you should 
hear it from me; and save that he has not the comfort of be- 
ing with his famely and his friends there, he never was better 
in his life. I think you are much more to be pitied. What- 
ever the Government may order about his fortune they will 
never stop your joynter. Perhaps things may be in confution 
at present, but it cannot hold so for any time. Jerriswood 
gives you his humble service; and I intreat you, dear Madam, 
to be perfitly perswaded that we will acquent you with all that 
happens, and hope the best, which is much wisht by Madam, 

Your affectionat cusine and humble servant, 


Gris. Hume. 


My service to your daughter and all your sons famely. 
[Addressed] To The Lady Watherburn. 
(Wedd. MSS. No. 270). 


lution she declined appointment as Maid of Honour to the Princess of 
Orange (Queen Mary). Her daughter, Lady Murray of Stanhope, 
wrote a very interesting account of her life which is appended to Rose’s 
Observations on Fox’s Historical Work, 1809, also published separately 
in 1822. She was the author of many well known ballads, one of the best 
known being, “Were na my Heart Licht I wad dee”. She died December 
6, 1746, in the 81st year of her age and was buried beside her husband 
at Mellerstain. An inscription by Judge Burnet was engraved on her 
tomb. She had a son who died young and two daughters, Grizel, who 
married Sir Alexander Murray of Stanhope, Baronet, and Rachel, who 
married Charles, Lord Binning. Dolman in his essay on the fourteen 
most beautiful women of Scotland says that Lady Grizel Baillie was 
second in beauty only to Mary, Queen of Scots. Her father-in-law 
was that Baillie of Jerviswood who was brought to the scaffold for 
alleged complicity in the Ryehouse Plot (Paul’s The Scots Peerage, VI, 
p. 17 and Anderson’s The Scottish Nation, I, p. 486). 
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So the estates of Wedderburn passed, after three centuries 
of possession, to a stranger. On February 18, 1729, Ninian 
Home received a Crown Charter from King George II of the 
barony of Wedderburn. 

The sequel to this story is yet more interesting. Ninian 
Home had two sons by his first wife, Alexander and George, 
and he wished his elder son to marry Margaret, eldest daughter 
of Sir George Hume of Wedderburn and so consolidate the 
interests of the two families. Alexander, however, refused 
to fall in with his father’s wishes, as he had set his affections 
upon the younger sister, Isabel, and her he married; where- 
upon his father in high displeasure, gave him the estate of 
Jardinefield as his paternal portion and dismissed him from 
his presence. His own wife having died in 1723, Ninian Home 
made up what he may have considered the possible disappoint- 
ment of the lady by marrying Margaret Hume himself in 1726 
and she bore him eleven children. 

On January 23, 1733 Ninian Home made a new entail to the 
estates of Wedderburn. By the terms of the Disposition and 
Assignment dated January 23, 1733, the lands of Wedderburn 
were assigned to David, eldest son of the forfeited Baronet, and 
the heirs male of his body ; whom failing to Patrick Hume, the 
third son of the deceased baronet, and his heirs male; whom 
failing to John Hume the fourth son and his heirs male ; whom 
failing to James Hume, youngest son of the deceased Baronet 
and his heirs male; whom failing, to the heirs female of the 
said David, Patrick, John and James in turn, whom failing to 
Margaret the eldest daughter and her heirs, whom failing to 
the second daughter, Isabel and her heirs, whom failing to 
Jean, the third daughter and her heirs (succeeding without 
division), whom failing to Alexander Hume, eldest son of 
Francis Hume of Quixwood and his heirs male, whom fail- 
ing to John Hume, second son of Francis Hume of Quixwood 
and his heirs male, whom failing, to the nearest heirs of David 
Hume (eldest son of the forfeited Baronet), and their heirs, 
all of whom failing to the nearest heirs of the said Ninian 
Home, himself. This entail is recorded in the Sheriff Court 
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Books of Berwick, under date 14th November 1741. By its 
terms George Hume, the second son of the forfeited Baronet 
of Wedderburn, was omitted from the succession (except of 
course as an ultimate heir). This George Hume, who is the 
ancestor of the family in Virginia, had grievously offended 
Ninian Home on account, as the family record puts it of “some 
youthful follies”. Thus it was that upon the death of David 
Hume of Wedderburn (eldest son of the forfeited laird) in 
1762 without issue, the estate passed not to the descendants of 
George, the second son (who had died in 1760) but to Patrick, 
the third son. The so-called youthful follies in Scotland did 
not prevent Ninian Home’s including George in his disposition 
of entail of 20th April 1725, four years subsequent to George’s 
departure for Virginia so that it is strange that he took this step 
eight years thereafter. George in the New World could hardly 
have incurred his further displeasure. In Ninian’s papers we 
find a bundle of letters from David, eldest son of the forfeited 
Laird “from which it appears that he had not kept his engage- 
ment to me and was far from being sensible of my favours, 
with other particulars to be considered in case I be obliged to 
differ with him, as also letters from Mr. Francis Home, George 
and Patrick Home wherein they show a sense of my Friend- 
ship” (No. 1, 23rd Bundle). That disposition was granted in 
favor of the six sons of the forfeited Laird in their order, and 
to their heirs male, whom failing to the three daughters and 
their heirs without division. 

Quite another account of Ninian Home is given us by Lieu- 
tenant George Home, R. N., son of Captain Alexander Home, 
R. N., a claimant for the Marchmont peerage (see below) and 
grandson of Francis Hume of Quixwood. In his clever but 
exceedingly bitter book, Memoirs of an Aristocrat, published 
in 1838, Lieutenant Home gives us this picture of Ninian 


Home, whom he calls “Old Griphard” : 


Both brothers [Sir George Hume of Wedderburn and Fran- 
cis Hume of Quixwood] found their way with the rebel army 
to Preston, were seized and sent pinioned to the Tower for 
their extreme heroism and loyalty to the good old cause but 
escaped hanging or beheading through the artifices of the fam- 
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ily factor, not a second Baillie M’Wheeble [cf. Scott’s Wav- 
erly| for the Bailie had at bottom a good heart, and withal 
attached to the Baron, but a crafty priest, who seized this as a 
famous opportunity of transferring his patron’s lands to him- 
self. Fictitious bills and bonds were made out, acknowledging 
large sums of money, lent to the Baron of W[edderburn] by 
his factor Ninian Griphard, (who by the way had never been 
worth a shilling in his life), these were carefully and legally 
laid before the commissioners of enquiry, by the said Ninian 
Griphard, and adjudications led accordingly, (I think that 
is the accursed legal term), upon which the estate of W[ed- 
derburn] was declared exempt from the crown’s right, and 
found to belong, all and whole, to the said Ninian Griphard. 
Oid Griphard behaved tolerably well upon the occasion ; being a 
widower he graciously condescended to marry one of the 
Baron’s daughters; allowed the old gentleman and his sons, 
of whom he had six, still to occupy the family mansion, and 
generously gave them a scanty existence out of their own 
rents, while my great-grandfather, found his way to America, 
died in a year or two leaving behind him two sons and a wife, 
who died of a broken heart almost immediately after her hus- 
band’s departure, leaving her poor boys not only orphans, but 
wholly destitute. I cannot leave Old Griphard, without men- 
tioning that he acquired, during his own lifetime, by every 
species of fraud and chicanery, an immense landed property, 
and lived and died entirely free from any qualms of conscience 
for the misery he had brought to the unfortunate family who 
raised him from rags and beggery” (page 6, et sq.). 


In another chapter, he tells us: 


“The affair of 1715 was the ruin of our family and the 
elevation of old Ringan Griphard [Ninian Home]. An as- 
tonishing fellow was that Old Griphard. You will be sur- 
prised when I tell you that his first appearance in this county 
was in the capacity of a lean lanky half student, half labourer, 
with a bag of books upon his back, which contained a few 
Greek and Latin books, and his scanty wardrobe, humbly so- 
liciting shearing. Through the most miserable penury and 
hardest drudgery, he at last got qualified as a preacher, got a 
church from the Baron of W[edderburn], became his factor, 
and finally supplanted him in his broad patrimonial lands. 
Those lands had been given us by a Douglas and added too, 
through a period of four hundred and fifty years, by every 
succeeding Baron, until by one false step, and the machinations 
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of a villain, the whole passed from our hands into that of a 
stranger and an alien. No blessing, however has followed the 
progeny of our supplanter. It is rare that a cradle has rocked 
within their walls; and with the exception of the present pos- 
sessor, old Geordy Griphard, I scarcely know if one of that 
accursed race remains” (p. 279). 


Indeed George Home, whom he calls “Geordy Griphard”, 
the grandson of Rev. Ninian Home of Billie, was his last 
descendant, though by his two marriages he was father of four- 
teen children. 

Further light is thrown on the character of Ninian Home by 
the records of the Presbytery of Kelso: 


1707, Feby 3—A fama clamosa that Mr. Ninian Home was 
this day four weeks guilty of gross drunkeness, horrible swear- 
ing & quarreling with the Laird of Chatto at Kelso. Chatto 
examined said he had been brought over by a servant. 


Feby 4—Among witnesses for the defense, Mrs. Pringle, 
Kelso, said Chatto was mad drunk, her daughter, “did not 
see Mr. Home put up his cravate nor throw off his periwig 
to fight Chatto”. 

Feby 24—The Presbytery abandon the libel giving Mr. 
Home an admonition. 

1708, July 6—A letter from the Chirnside Presbytery in- 
forms the Presbytery of a fama that Mr. Ninian Home of 
Saturday, 12 June fell from his horse between Manderston 
& Edrom, was so drunk that he had to be held in the saddle 
till he crossed the Whitadder & went thence to Billie where 
he spent the Lordsday. The Chirnside presbytery is written 
to to collect & attest the facts. 

August 24—The presbytery determines to procede against 
Mr. Home. He produces a declaration by Mark of Hound- 
wood upon my honour & reputation that he had been with 
him on business at Billie from 1 to 4 o’clock and then left for 
Sprouston. They both stopped at Manderston’s to discuss the 
said business with him, the Lairds of Billie, Whytfield & Ker 
of Redden being there also. Mr. Home took only 2 or 3 drams 
of orange brandy, that he fell certainly and was bruised & stun- 
ned but that he saw no signs of drunkenness in him. George 
Home of Billie upon the word of ane gentleman & Christain 
adds some plain brandy to the orange, says that the russling 
of his cloak by the wind made his horse run off and threw 
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him. George Home of Whytfield speaking of what took place 
at his house Manderston calls it ane malicious report, says they 
had only a mutchkin & a half of brandy among them & that Mr. 
Ninian Home put the jug of ale once to his mouth. He 
strongly denies his drunkeness. John Dewer tenant of Hound- 
wood who had been in attendance on his laird also denies it, 
says that he fell like a dead man & then cried for a chyrurgeon. 
George More, Billie’s servant gives similar evidence & says 
that he bled him. On these declarations the Presbytery ab- 
solve Mr. Home. 


1712, May 27—A Report is taken up that Mr. Ninian 
Home on the 9th of April was drunk in William Handysides 
house in Kelso was swearing abusing the Laird of Chatto, 
elder & drinking the Pretender’s health. A libel is served and 
members from other Presbyteries called in as Assessors. 

Sept. 9—Mr. Ramsey, Kelso, testifies that Mr. Home was 
drunk and offensive to Chatto who said if it were not for 
the company he would make his footman put him to the door. 
Mr. Home called him a villan & a rascal, said “damn” with- 
out adding “you” to it. He did not hear him drink the Pre- 
tender’s health but Chatto beside whom he sat called them 
to witness that he had, when Mr. Home said, “you are a little 
footie fellow you have a principle & you dare not or you have 
not the courage to own it”. Chatto offered to overlook all if 
he would ask pardon. He could walk and speak well. The 
absent witnesses were Sir William Benet of Grabbet & Sir 
William Ker of Greenhead, Gilbert his brother german, the 
Laird of Cherrytrees & Smailholm, Wm. Handyside & Isabel 
Ormiston his wife. The Presbytery on Mr. Ramsay’s evidence, 
Mr. Home owning all except the “damn”, closed the case with 
a serious rebuke. 


1716, May 1—Mr. Robert Coleville, Yetholm, along with 
Mr. Ninian Home is charged with having on April 3 drunk 
the whole night at Gideon Scott, vintners in Kelso & at 7 next 
morning gone to Samuel Robinsons change house & continued 
drinking there till six in the afternoon. 

June 5—Mr. Home asks that his case may be delayed as 
he is about to celebrate the sacrament of the supper in his 
parish but this is refused & though they give him a week to 
prepare his answer they say that he ought not to have the 
sacrament in his parish while the libel is pending. 

June 16—Mr. Home admits with regret his long sitting at 
the taverns but denies drunkeness as they had during the whole 
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time at Scotts only supper and four choppins**® of wine 
among three or four persons. At 3 o’clock finding it so late 
he thought waiting till morning better than leaving at such an 
hour. At Robinsons 7 or 8 persons had among them 2 gills 
of cherry brandy and 3 choppins of herb ale. He was not 
in the house the whole time but was for hours walking in the 
garden. A gentlewoman coming at 7 in the evening they had 
among them 5 or 6 another choppin of herb ale and 2 gills of 
cherry brandy which last he did not taste. The presbytery 
after debate determined that they must consider along with 
this, the former warnings & his conduct at the late rebellion 
in refusing to read the proclamation &c. 


June 18—Mr. Home complains of the cumulative charge 
brought against him. The whole evidence in the dispute with 
Kerr of Chatto is revived in his answers. It is said to have 
risen out of a pretty warm question which happened between 
the two knights Sir Wm. Bennet & Sir Wm. Ker. 


July 9—A further application for delay being refused he 
appeals to the Synod. The presbytery however deposes him, 
he not appearing for sentence when called. 

1718, April 1—Mr. Home’s deposition by the Commission 
of Assembly is reported & engrossed. 


22 The chopin, or Scots half pint, was equivolent to one and a half 
English pints or nearly as large as the U. S. quart. A mutchkin, also 
mentioned in these records, was half a chopin. Thus the Scots quart 
was about the equivolent of the U. S. gallon. 
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SOME NOTES ON “GREEN SPRING” 


Formerly the Home of Sir William Berkeley, 
Ludwells and Lees. 


(Continued ) 


Letter to R. H. Lee, dated Brussels, June 22, 1782: 


* * * * * Tis too late in life for me with a debilitated 
state of health to fix on a plan without further points of in- 
formation on some points than I have at present. I wish to 
know as soon as possible what sort of education can be got 
for my son in Virginia — whether any of our houses in Wil- 
liamsburg or that at Greenspring are in a proper habitable 
condition for us, and which of the house servants are still 
alive and capable of service. * * * * * also your advice on 
the propriety of going over with my family. 

(Lee Letter Book 4, p. 66) 


Letter to R. H. Lee, dated Brussels, Oct. 11, 1782: 


* * * * * What the condition of the mansion House (Green 
Spring) is, whether that or any of the houses in Williamsburg 
are fit to inhabit. If repairs of consequence are necessary 
what may be the expense of them, and what materials will 
be wanted from Europe. * * * * * I would have you write 
immediately to Valentine either by the Post or by a special 
messenger to give you the information. 

(Lee Letter Book 4, p. 93) 


Letter to Thomas Lee, dated Brussels, Nov. 22, 1782: 


* * * * * Until I received the other day your good father’s 
letter which you carried to Philadelphia last December we did 
not know the obligation we were under to you and our nephew 
Ludwell for getting back so many of our Negroes as you as- 
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sisted Mr. Valentine to recover after the Siege of Yorktown. 
(Lee Letter Book 4, p. 119) 


Letter to Mr. Valentine, Green Spring, Va., dated Brussels, 
Jan. 20, 1783: 


* * * * * With respect to the general management of my 
Estate that is under your care, I shall not say anything being 
satisfied that you will do your best for my interest, but I 
must desire you to keep a nursery well supplied with good 
young graftings of all kinds of fruit trees, particularly of the 
choicest and best apples both for cyder and eating. * * * * * 
send me a list of all the negroes marking their ages as well as 
you can and point out which are house and which crop ne- 
groes. Also send me a list of all the Horses, cattle, sheep and 
hogs, as I do not know how soon we may come and see you. 
I beg you will send me a particular account of the condition 
of the Mansion House at Green Spring. Send me the di- 
mensions of ye principal floor, the width and height of all the 
windows in every room; what sort of glass is in and the size 
of it; what is ye hight from the ground to the paved gallery 
that leads into the Front door — for I suppose all ye steps are 
broken down. Perhaps the best method will be to get ye 
best Undertaker in ye Neighborhood to examine ye house 
thoroughly and to make an estimate of how much money it 
will take to repair ye House compleatly, and in what time it 
can be done and to give you a full list of all ye materials that 
will be wanted from Europe for that purpose such as nails 
of different sorts, glass, paint, locks, etc. 

(Lee Letter Book 4, pp. 147-8) 


Letter to Mr. Edward Browne, Ostend, dated Brussels, Jan. 
31, 1783: 


* * * * * Tt will not be practicable for me to begin my 
voyage before the last of April even should I go alone. * * * * 
Do not send the wine here — I shall want it for ye voyage 
and perhaps more — with a few gallons of rum and some good 
brandy. * * * * * 20 or 30 lbs of good tea, an anmor or two 
of good Rhine Wine, etc. also a piece of the large figured 
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yellow pattern India stuffs, etc. Let no good bargain escape 
you of good beds and beddings — neat proportioned chairs 
and useful * * * * stuff such as you know will be wanted in 
Virg. and will be fit for my use at Green Spring. 

(Lee Letter Book 4, p. 152) 


Letter to Mr. Edward Browne, dated Brussels, March 22, 1783: 


* * * * * You know I want a carriage from London and 


some horses if they can be got. 
(Lee Letter Book 4, p. 177) 


Letter to Mr. Samuel Thorp, London, dated March 25, 1783: 
* * * * * The patterns you sent me are at least the two 
coarsest, what I should call Cat Gut — none of them are quite 


proper for curtains, being so much stiffened that they will 
break with little use or few washings, but the meshes of the 
piece at Od per yard, are the right size — The Scotch weave 
a sort of stuff that I have used, but, quite pliable and will 
wash, like common linen * * * * * however if nothing of 
that sort can be found the curtains must be made of the 9d 
per yard stuff. 
(Lee Letter Book 4, p. 179) 


Letter to Mr. Samuel Thorp, London, dated Brussels, March 
31, 1783: 


* * * * * Shall depart for Virginia the last of next month 
therefor have to request you will endeavour to get for me such 
a carriage as I mentioned to you verbally * * * * * it must 
not be too heavy for two moderate horses to draw easily. Three 
Harnesses will be necessary and remember what I pointed out 
about ye breaching of ye thrill or shaft horse, so that both 
of them may equally support ye chaise in going down hill. 
I also wish a pair of strong, light and bony horses provided they 
can be got at a reasonable price, etc. etc. 

(Lee Letter Book 4, p. 185) 
Mr. James Young 


Gosport G Spring May — 
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I recd. the other day the from Mr. Thorp you sent 
up in a gentleman who got it in Williamsburg ha—— 
accidentally mislaid. I have also your favor — 13th inst. 
and beg you will forward the chairs the box & Keg by the first 
good opportunity to be delivered at Mr. Colemans New Port 
Mills or at Mr. Amblers James Town making an arrangement 
with the Skipper for the freight and with them writing a line 
to Mr. Coleman or Mr. Ambler mentioning the sum to be 
paid when the goods are safely delivered which either of those 
gentlemen will pay for me. Mr. Andrews of Williamsburg is 
now in Norfolk and on applying to him with this letter he 
will pay you 26/3 the freight and postage mentioned in your 
two last favors. 


(Lee Letters V, pp. 2-6) 


Letter to Mr. Valentine, Green Spring, Va., dated Brussels, 
April 2, 1783: 


In the course of four or five weeks from this time 
I hope to sail for Virginia, so that some time in the month 
of July I may see you at Green Spring. You will therefore 
immediately on rec’t. of this endeavor to buy for me 3 or 4 
good carriage horses. They shd. be fifteen hands high, or 
near it, and from 4 to 6 or 7 years old. If they match well it 
will be so much the better, but if they do not, I shall not be so 
very particular about it, provided they are good. If you can 
meet with a good saddle horse that has an easy gate and does 
not stumble much I desire you will buy him, but ye carriage 
horses will be those most important and immediately wanted, 
& as to ye price that I must leave to you, because I do not 
know what is now commonly given in the country. I wrote 
to you some time ago to buy for me 5 or 6 hundred pounds 
of good goose feathers which desire I now repeat, for I shall 
want feathers enough to make 6 or 7 Beds as soon as possible, 
etc., etc. 


(Lee Letter Book 4, p. 186) 
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Letter to Mr. Jan Schonton, Jr., dated Brussels, April 2, 1783: 


* * * * * You will oblige me by informing me whether 
your friends Messrs. Caarton & Sons have as yet determined 
about sending another ship this Spring to ye Chesapeake & 
if they do send one please to mention when she will sail & 
if I can be accommodated with a passage for myself and my 


son to be landed with my Baggage at Hampton — 
(Lee Letter Book 4, p. 189) 


Letter to Fred. Caarten & Sons, London, dated Brussels, 
April 11, 1783: 


I can only say I shall want passage for myself, 
my son who is about 8 years old, and for a servant with 
common Baggage etc. that a gentleman usually carries with 
them on such a voyage and which are commonly put in the 
Captain’s cabin. I wish you to let me know your demand for 
every expense for ye passage of myself, my son and servant 
with ye use of the Captain’s cabin for myself and son, a state 
room for us to Lye in, Fresh meat for ye table as I do not 
eat salt meat, Wine, Tea, Coffee, Sugar, etc., etc. and for 
ye servant room and eating such as the sailors have. 

(Lee Letter Book 4, p. 194) 


Letter to Mr. Samuel Thorp, London, dated Brussells April 
II, 1783: 


where in you tell me you have secured at last a 

Post Chaise or Chariot * * * * * no arms are desired but 

a single letter L with the crest over it viz: a Squirrel cracking 

a nut as to the Seal of this Letter & the motto viz: Non In- 
cautus Futuri. 

(Lee Letter Book 4, p. 190) 
Letter to Messrs. Freres Overmann, Brussels, dated May 31, 
1783: 
* * * * * Being about to leave for America give me leave 


to recommend Mrs. Lee and my Family that I leave behind 
me to your friendly protection and favor. You will please 


rag 


S Peake 
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to pay Mrs. Lee at quarter of a year viz: at Midsummer, 
Michaelmas, at Christmas and at Lady Day £1000 current 


money which you will Debit to my acct. 
(Lee Letter Book 4, p. 217) 


Green Spring, October, 1783. To General Nelson, Williams- 
burg: 

I have a box containing 4 dozen blue and White china 
Plates, a complete set of Nenkeen China, a fine enammelled 
6 quart china punch bowl, a box containing an elegant tea 
urn — a new construction, with a beater and key, etc., etc. 
These articles would I presume be agreeable to my cousin 
Nelson as well as yourself, and if you will give me leave 


will be sent to you by the waggon. 
(Lee Letter Book V, p. 14) 


Green Spring, Oct. 14, 1783. To Mr. Edward Brown, Ostend: 


You can hardly conceive the distracted state of mind I have 
been in ever since we parted. My own private affairs here 
are in a state sufficient to make any man crazy — 

Add to this 3 counties in 10 days after my arrival have 
unanimously and without my consent elected me a Senator 


(the rank of the House of Lords in England). 
(Lee Letter Book V, p. 10) 


Green Spring, Nov. 13, 1783. To Mr. John King, Norfolk, 
Va. : 


* * * * * There are also on board the Virginia, Capt. Rob- 
ertson, some 12 inch square flat Marble for paving which Capt. 


Robertson will let you have very cheap. 
(Lee Letter Book V, p. 21) 


Green Spring, Nov. 15, 1783. To Capt. Moses Robertson: 


* * * * * Pray do not forget to sell my Marble slabs. 
(Lee Letter Book V, p. 22) 
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Green Spring, Nov. 15, 1783. To Mr. Samuel Beale, Wil- 
liamsburg : 


* * * * * My Brother informed me that you once pro- 
posed either to buy or rent my Estate here — If you are still 
inclined so to do, ’tis possible we may agree on either plan. 
The lands are valuable and all improvable in skillful hands 
& the Negroes are likely and ingenious, as any set in this 
Country. My best respects to the ladies etc., etc. 

(Lee Letter Book V, p. 23, 24) 


Green Spring, January 7, 1784. To Mr. Jacob Falcon: 


* * * * * Nothing that will be hurt by Damp must come 
here, for this House & every part about the Plantation, in 
the least wet weather is ten times worse than Flanders, the 
walls run down with water & all the floors are covered with it. 
My fine gilded chairs which are not nor can they be, un- 
packed as yet, I fear will be spoiled, for I can’t get a place to 
put them in. 


(Lee Letter Book V, p. 53) 


Green Spring, January 10, 1784. To Messrs. Edward Browne, 
Ostend : 


* * * * * My poor health, the enormous coldness of the 
weather, with many other causes, heretofore mentioned, are 
a great deal too much for me. I ought to be at Falmouth in 
4 or 5 days time on Business of great importance, but the 
Frost is so severe the roads so bad, & my worn out Carcass 
so crazy, that I can’t venture to stir out, tho’ this House is no 
better than a barn. * * * * * In Mr. Busnall’s Bill is charged 
“A pair of fine 4 foot Mahogany dining tables to join with 
strap hinges, etc. Now only one four foot table was sent & 
instead of the other a Hexagon, or six sided table was sent 
2 feet on each side which is totally useless here, at least for me, 
for I really do not know what to do with it. * * * * * If 
you can assist Mrs. Lee in getting here I shall be very thankfull 
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for the obligation for she is a much better manager than I am, 
I fear she will find that business very embarrassing. 
(Lee Letter Book V, p. 56) 


Green Spring, James River, Virginia, April 26, 1785. Mr. 
Samuel Thorp, Aldgate, London: 


Since last Christmas I have written you many letters some 
of them no doubt will reach your hands. They are principally 
to request that you would send my Dear Babes here as soon 
as possible and also that the blessed remains that you depos- 
ited at Margate might be removed to bow Church near Strat- 
ford and put there in the family vault belonging to the Lud- 
wells, if this cannot be done I wish to know it as soon as pos- ! 
sible that other measures may be adopted, if I should live | 


enough to direct them. Be pleased to have a Mourning Ring 
made of Ten Guinea value with the name and age and the 
time of death of the Deceased to be presented to Mrs. Por- 
teous, wife of the Bishop of Chester in my name another 
Ring of the same kind and value to be presented to Mrs. 
Paradise. Two other of the value of five Guineas each of 
them to be presented to Edmund Jennings * * * * * and the 
other I beg of Mr. Thorp to accept, and ware in remembrance ) 
of as amiable a Spirit as was ever cloathed in the shape of i 
woman —— also send me Three plain Mourning Rings with- 
out stones of a common size to fit a woman’s finger, — for 
my own peace of mind I will now proceed to more worldly i 
business — etc., etc. 


(Lee Letter Book V, p. 150) 


Green Spring, May 11, 1785. To Mr. Edward Browne, Os- 
tend: 


* * * * * The Mahogany Book Case that was in Brussells 
I wish particularly to be taken care of and sent here as I 
intended for Dear little Portia. 


(Lee Letter Book V, p. 156) 
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Green Spring, June 6, 1785. To Mr. Samuel Thorp, London: 


* * * * * The endearing account you give of my sweet 
Babes adds to my anxious desire of seeing them once more & 
tho I am perfectly satisfied of the truth & justice of the ar- 
guments you use for their continuance in England and am 
fully convinced that no attention on your part or that of your 
very good Lady Mrs. Thorp would be wanting to make them 
happy I cannot change the first desire to have them sent here 
as soon as it can conveniently & with propriety be done which 
I hope will be the case before the next Autumnal Equinox at 
which time the winds are most violent on this coast, this I 
have much at heart because it was the last dieing request of 
their blessed parent & secondly since Providence has evidently 
fixt the pot of these Dear Innocents in this Country it is the 
bounding duty of a poor anxious parent to adopt those meas- 
ures that are most likely to promote their happiness however 
superior English Education may be to what can be obtained 
here yet the manners & customs of the Ladies in England are 
so extremely different from the Ladies here that I never knew 
an instance of a Young Lady Educated in England who could 
live happily here, etc., etc. * * * * * I am really desirous 
that my little ones should be here soon as otherwise it is more 
than probable that I shall never be able to see them for my 
vision decays very fast so that like the Patriarch of old I 
shall only be able to distinguish my children by the touch & 
by the voice, they will be here under the care of their Aunt 
a very amiable Lady who was the choice of their dear Mother 
a very good & experienced Governess is already Provided for 
them therefore if Miss Haines should not come it will be no 
great ill etc., etc. 

(Lee Letter Book V, pp. 164-5) 


Green Spring, August 24, 1785. To Mr. Richard Eggleston: 


* * * * * Whenever I find there is sufficient of Deer on 
my lands to create good and successful sport at a proper season 
to have hunting at stated periods all my neighbors are welcome 
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to attend and on such occasions I shall always be glad to see 


you, etc., etc. 
(Lee Letter Book V, p. 190) 


Green Spring, Sept. 8, 1785. To Mr. Edward Browne, Ostend: 


* * * * * T wish you to send me particular account of all 
your expenses and disbursements for my Family at Brussells, 
Ostend, etc. and also of the Value of such goods as was sold 
and of the money you found in the House. 

((Lee Letter Book V, p. 201) 


Green Spring, Sept. 8, 1785. To Mr. Samuel Thorp, London: 


* * * * * which lays me under fresh obligations to you for 
effecting the last solemn & friendly office to the Dear remains 
which you once left at Margate — I am not at this time able 
to write to Mr. Paradise so be so kind as to thank him in the 
warmest manner for his affectionate attendance on that sad 
occasion. * * * * * JT hear from various quarters of your 
and Mrs. Thorp’s affectionate and parental tenderness to my 
dear little infants which makes me lament the necessity of 
their being sent to Virginia, etc., etc. I trust that my dear 
Portia may continue to learn dancing till the last minute be- 


fore she leaves Europe, etc. 
(Lee Letter Book V, pp. 196-97) 


Green Spring, Dec. 3, 1785. To Mr. Edward Browne, Ostend: 


* * * * * Miss Haines has communicated to me your letter 
to her in September wherein you mention that all my things 
which were brought from Brussells had been shipped on the 
Letty, Capt. Pye of Dunkirk and bound to this River. * * * * 
I am perfectly contented to shake hands with the World and 
bid it a final adieu. 


(Lee Letter Book V, p. 226) 
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Green Spring, April 21, 1786. To William Steptoe, Esq. : 


* * * * * T am so persecuted from all quarters and harassed 
with law suits for the payment of old scores that I am really 
compelled to make reiterated demands to those indebted to 
me for the payment of what is due me from those indebted to 
me etc., etc. 


(Lee Letter Book V, p. 259) 


Green Spring, May 6, 1786. To Mr. Samuel Thorp, London: 


* * * * * had I not the fullest confidence in your Friend- 
ship & Good Scence tho’ I know that on less occasion the Ir- 
rascible Welch blood (of which I have some small portion in 
my veins) etc., etc. 

I have not seen our sweet little girls since early in January 
when I left them at Menokin with their Aunt but I heard 
lately they were well — Miss Haynes is employed as a gov- 
erness at very extravagant wages for this Country in a re- 
spectable and agreeable family — The fame of our girls spread 
far and near which gave her much Eclat as it was generally 
supposed that they had always been under her care and Tu- 
ition and government. You know that it is not my business to 
put a step to this prevailing Idea * * * * * and if she can be 
contented in Virginia she may as well be happy in the family 
where she now is. 


(Lee Letter Book V, pp. 276,279) 


Green Spring, June 6, 1785. To Mr. Edward Browne, Ostend: 


* * * * * T have written you frequently last winter de- 
siring that the Articles that you reserved at Brussells might be 
sent to me here as soon as possible and I must again remind 
you of the necessity to have it particularly written at the bot- 
tom of the bill of laden, etc., etc. 


(Lee Letter Book V, p. 163) 
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Green Spring, Nov. 5, 1785. To Mr. Samuel Thorp, London: 


* * * * * Tt is no small comfort to me to hear that my lit- 
tle girls are in good health but it is indeed a great disappoint- 
ment that they are not here — should they not have sailed be- 
fore old Capt. Outram leaves London I beg that they may 
come with him let his bottom be British, American or what it 
will — Should Miss Haines come I will endeavour to make 
her visit as comfortable as possible tho she will ill relish such 
close retirement as mine where few strange faces appear — 

(Lee Letter Book 5, p. 211) 


Green Spring, Dec. 3, 1785. To Mr. Samuel Thorp, London: 


On the 29th Ulto. Miss Haines and my two sweet innocents 
arrived here in perfect health; they are indeed all that a fond 
Parent can wish and the great improvement they have made 
is the most convincing of all proofs of the Affectionate & 
tender care you and Dear Mrs. Thorp have taken of them —— 
As soon as their baggage arrives which Miss Haines left on 
board the ship in Hampton Roads and my health permits I 
shall carry them to their good Aunt who has agreed to care 
for them agreeable to the wishes of their Dear departed 
Parent. 

(Lee Letter Book 5, pp. 220, 221) 


Green Spring, July 4, 1786. To Messrs. Donald & Burton, 
London : 


* * * * * Be pleased to send by the first ship that comes 
* * * * * 6 Brass locks for chamber doors, 7 inches long 
4 inches wide with brass knobs and brass catches or cases 
for the bolt to shoot into. 6 Best padlocks every one to have a 
different key & all of them to have winding or crooked holes 
for the key to go into. 6 Iron locks for spansels such as the 
Farmers in England commonly use for fastening the gates of 
their enclosures, 10 p. of iron wire netting such as is com- 
monly put to windows to keep out of the following dimen- 
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sions — 4 pr. each to be 2 feet 10 inches long 1 foot 4 inches 
wide. 2 pr. to be 2 feet 5 inches long and 2 feet wide. 2 prs. 
each to be 2 feet 5 inches long and 1 foot 8 inches wide. 2 
prs. each long and 1 foot 3 inches wide. 

(Lee Letter Book V, p. 298) 


Green Spring, July 4, 1786. To Mr. Edward Browne, Ostend: 


* * * * * Please send me whenever you can meet with an 
honest Captain who will deliver a box of glass for me at James 
Town — 150 feet of good window glass cut into panes of 12 
inches by 10 inches with a good diamond for cutting of glass 
which you may get exceeding fine & ready fixt in Brussells for 
an imperial crown. 


(Lee Letter Book V) 
Green Spring, Feb. 7, 1787. To Mr. Walker Maury, Norfolk: 


It was my misfortune not to know when you intended to 
leave Williamsburg for since sending there for the Bedstead 
and bedding which my son had used at your school I was in- 
formed you had gone away a day or two before and your 
servants delivered only the two blankets and Quilt; the bed- 
stead bed bolster pillows and two prs. sheets were wanting. 


(Lee Letter Book V, p. 358) 
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III. 


(Continued ) 


Gabriel Bidell was probably a bookseller, though we do not 
remember ever to have seen a similar certificate in any other 
book. 


“Westover Library” is the title on the back of a manuscript 
volume in the Philadelphia Library, the title page of which 
reads, 

A 
Catalogue 
of 
Books 
in the Library 
at 
Westover ; 
Belonging to 
William Byrd, Esqr. 
J. Stretch fecit. 


No attempt has been made at alphabetical arrangement by 
authors, but the books were classified in the library under 
various heads, as “History, Voyages, Travels, etc.”, “Law, 
Tryals, etc.”, “Physick, etc.”, “Entertainment, Poetry, Trans- 
lations, Etc.”, “Divinity, etc.”, “Franch Books, chiefly enter- 
tainment, etc.”, “Classicks & other Latin and Greek Authors.” 


Page 1 is headed: 
“Case No. 1 Lowest shelf. Folio,” 


This shelf contains Maxia’s Emperor’s, Mather’s History of 
New England, etc., etc., ending with a Dial of Princess. 
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The number of volumes is given at the bottom of the list 
for each shelf, thus “case number 1 lowest shelf” is shown to 
have contained “in all 17 volumes.” Second shelf “in all 18 
volumes,” etc. 

The cases were numbered from 1 to 15 and No. A to No. 
H, and contained from four to six shelves each. 

It would be an easy matter if time permitted, or you were 
interested in knowing, to give the total number of volumes 
named on the 104 pages of the catalogue, which is a small 
folio handsomely bound in red morocco, gilt edges. Unfor- 
tunately there is no date to fix the time of its compilation, 
nor are the dates or places of publication of the books given, 
except in one instance where “Paris Edition” follows the 
name, and another where the period covered by a history is 
given as ending in 1718. 

The book plate of “William Byrd of Westover in Virginia 
Esqr.”, is on the cover. 

The three books now in my possession, i. e., The Reports of 
Sir Edward Coke, published from 1613 to 1660, each one hav- 
ing the Byrd book plate, are catalogued as having stood in 
case No. 6, second shelf, among such good company as “Noy’s 
Reports”, “Winch’s Reports, Laws of Jamaica,” etc. 

The catalogue is one of five hundred volumes presented to 
the Library Company of Philadelphia by the late William 
Mackenzie, and was “bought of N. G. Dufief, Bookseller,” 
as shown by a memorandum on the flyleaf.” 

The Catalogue was printed in Bassett’s edition of the “West- 
over Papers.” 

In the account of Mrs. Byrd, the administratrix of William 
Byrd, appear the following credits: March, 1778, by amount 
of library sold Isaac Zane, £2,000. Feb., 1785, by twenty-four 
pictures sold at Petersburg, £37.17.6. 

Col. Byrd married first on April 14, 1748, Elizabeth Hill 
Carter, daughter of John Carter, of Shirley. She was born 
October 13, 1731, and died July 5, 1760. Miss Nicholas who 
had accurate family information states that “the cause of her 
death was a brain fever brought on by distress of mind at 
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the separation from her boys, who, according to the family 
custom, had almost in infancy been sent to school in England.” 


In six months after the death of his first wife Col. Byrd 
wrote in the family Bible, “I was married on the 27th of 
January 1761 to Miss Mary Willing of Philadelphia, daughter 
of Charles Willing, Esq. of that city and his lady, Ann, 
daughter of Joseph Shippen, Esq. of the same place. A lady 
whose eminent virtues and obliging behaviour render her be- 
loved by all who know her, and the joy of her husband, chil- 
dren, servants and neighbors. This dear lady was born on 
the 10th of September, 1740.” 


Miss Nicholas writes: 


“Mrs. Mary Willing Byrd died at Westover March 1814, 
in the 74th year of her age. She is still described as a woman 
of great intellectual powers, of warm affections and a kind 
heart. Dr. Franklin was her God Father, he took great inter- 
est in her course of Reading—often directing it him-self— 
and even sent books to her from Europe. A friend writes 
this of her, ‘This amiable Lady was distinguished thro the 
vicissitudes of a long life by an unceasing care to ensure the 
Happiness of a beloved and affectionate family, and by the 
most liberal conduct and unbounded hospitality to promote the 
interests of society, and the welfare of all who came within 
the sphere of her beneficence.’ 


During the Revolution Mrs. Byrd suffered great privations, 
from her negroes being enlisted by the British, being cut off 
too, from her friends in Philadelphia, and from her resources 
generally — She was forced to cut up the curtains for dresses 
for her children, and the linings for underwear. On finding 
the enemy was coming up James River she hurried her daugh- 
ters off to Tuckahoe, as a place of safety. The coach man 
proved unfaithful to his trust, left the young ladies, seated in 
the carriage in the road. They were relieved from this un- 
pleasant situation by the appearance of the eldest son of Mr. 
Charles Carter of Shirley, who mounted the deserted box and 
drove them to their destination. 
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When Westover was occupied by the British forces, Mrs. 
Byrd’s nursery was actually converted into a stable for Lord 
Cornwallis’ horses. Poor Mrs. Byrd was persecuted by friend 
and foe, for she was unjustly accused of treason to the Con- 
tinentals, in the unpublished State archives, is preserved a 
clever letter by her in her own defence, one reason of her be- 
ing suspected was, that Admiral Sterling & Sir Walter were 
her nephews, & it was well known she had connections in the 
British service. 


Benedict Arnold had married her first cousin. Mr. Hare, a 
friend & the brother of her sister’s husband, was on board a 
hostile Ship in James River, & Mrs. Byrd was suspected of 
having communicated with them, & of having supplied com- 
forts for these relatives — it was even said a pass was found 
among her papers from Arnold, for a person to go to Rich- 
mond to carry information.” 


An interesting sketch of Mrs. Byrd, her daughters, and 
mode of life, from the graphic pen of the Marquis de Chas- 
tellux, may appropriately be quoted: “I was desirous of stop- 
ping at Westover, before I returned to Williamsburg, where I 
was anxious to arrive, we set out the 27th at eight in the 
morning, under the escort of Colonel Harrison (intimate 
friend of Dr. Franklin) who accompanied us to a road from 
which it was impossible to go astray, we traveled six and 
twenty miles, without halting, in very hot weather, but by 
a very agreeable road, with magnificient houses in view at 
every instant; for the banks of the James River, form the 
garden of Virginia — That of Mrs. Byrd, to which I was 
going surpasses them all in the magnificience of the build- 
ings the beauty of its situation, and the pleasures of society. 
Mrs. Byrd is the widow of a Colonel who served in the War 
of 1756, and was afterwards one of the Council of the British 
Governments — His talents, his personal qualities, and his 
riches, for he possessed an immense territory, rendered him 
one of the principal personages of the country, He had four 
children by his first wife, who are already settled in the world, 
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and has left eight by the second, of whom the widow takes 
care. 


She has preserved his beautiful house, situated on the James 
River, a large personal property, a considerable number of 
slaves, and some plantations, which she has rendered valuable. 
She is about two and forty, with an agreeable countenance and 
great sense. Four of her eight children are daughters two 
of whom are near twenty, and they are all amiable and well 
educated. The house is still the most celebrated and agree- 
able in the neighborhood. Three times have the English 
landed at Westover, under Arnold and Cornwallis, and though 
those visits costs her dear, her husband’s former attachment 
to England where his eldest son is now serving in the Army, 
her relationship with Arnold, who married her cousin german 
and perhaps the jealousy of her neighbours have given birth 
to suspicions, that war alone, was not the object, which induces 
the English always to make their descent at her habitation. 


She has been accused even of connivance with them, and the 
government have once put their seals upon her papers; but 
she has braved the tempest, and defended herself with firmness ; 
and though her affairs be not yet terminated, it does not appear 
as if she was likely to suffer any other inconvenience than 
that of being disturbed and suspected. 


Her two eldest daughters passed the last winter at Williams- 
burg, where they were greatly complimented by M. de Roch- 
ambeau, and the whole army [These ladies were afterwards 
Mrs. Page of Page Brook and Mrs. Harrison of Brandon]. I, 
had also received the thanks of Mrs. Byrd, with a pressing in- 
vitation to come to Westover—I found myself in consequence, 
quite at home; I found there also my young acquaintance Mrs. 
Bolling, who was on a visit to Mr. Meade, a friend and 
neighbour.” 


From the pages of Chastellux may be seen how much Mrs. 
Byrd and her daughters were admired by the officers of Roch- 
ambeau’s army, and the two letters printed below, and for 
which we are indebted to the kindness of the late Mrs. Gulielma 
G. Harrison, of Brandon, show that one of these officers cher- 
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ished a hopeless passion for the daughter, Evelyn Taylor Byrd, 
afterwards Mrs. Benjamin Harrison, of Brandon. 

It may be added that the will of Mrs. Mary Willing Byrd, 
which contains the list of the numerous portraits at Westover, 
was printed in this Magazine, VI, 346-358. 

The writer of the letters which follow was M. Mauduit. 


Tue Letters. 
(1.) 
“Dear Madam: 

I have done everything in my power on account of your hay. 
I have seen Generals Chastellux, Rochambeau, M. Taileville 
many, and every one have told me to address myself to Mr. 
Carter, I have done it, and plead your cause warmly but with- 
out success. The answer of Mr. Carter is that not hay has 
been bought, that 20 horses only are to stay at West Point for 
the use of the Artillery there, in last he cannot barge the hay. 
I have told him the loss you sustained by that chargement, but 
I have * * in vain. M. Chastellux and the other Gentlemen 
have told it should be perhaps convenient to transport your 
hay, or a part of it upon * * Mr. Carter says it is too far, 
and that he has hay here enough. 

You speak me of a button you send me to choose a Groce 
too * * and I dont receive any. 

You speaw me of the letter you send me in your family at 
Philadelphia and I have received none. 

I shall be very glad to be the bearer of your letter and to 
make Acquaintance with your family, I beg you to send me 
them as soon as possible. 

We receive here the Salt from baltimore and now it is not 
enough in the Magazine for the use of the Army for ten days. 
We shall be obliged to buy more at Fredericksburg. I shall 
send the three pairs of shoes by your Black who is here. 

If you have any commands of every sort for france, philadel- 
phia dont forget I am truly your friend forever. 

Mr. Blair received a letter by a flag from New York and 
the Gentleman begs him to make you Know that your sister 
Willing was in perfect health when he left there. 
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We were too certain of our hopes in the West Indies. Ad- 
miral De Grasse has lost about 200 men, our loss consists in 
four men of war taken, one sunk, one * * we have now at 
the Cape 43 men of war and 23,000 men land troops. Admiral 
la Motte Piquet is expected every day. 


We have lost the battle but I hope for a revenge, were * * 
the happy event of Admiral Guichen. 


I had one of my Brothers upon the ship which has been 
sunk’d, I do love him and very tenderly, I fear he be drown’d, 
but I love him better dead than alive upon a ship which shall 
have not done her duty. My heart is griev’d dear Madam, I 
am unhappy, I lose a tender Brother, a good and honest man, 
and a daring soldier, the happiness is not done for me, the 
sensibility of the heart is a great torment, but let me be a man, 
let me fight for vengeance upon the enemies of my King, in 
this war I have lost brother, uncle, many cousins, I must fol- 
low them, I shall speak not more of my sentiment for your 
Daughter * * my cruel fate makes me mad, oh madam, I have 
lost a friend in my brother, the misfortune is a contagion, leave 
me, give up me to my unhappy lot, dear Madam, be again to me, 
preserve your Daughter to be something to me, she should 
be unhappy not indeed, I wont to see her unhappy, I must 
and I will be alone unfortunate, but not more of lamentation, 
what is my Right to trouble you about my sorrow, I try all the 
day to conceal it before my * * and I discover you my heart, 
I am unjust, present my tender friendship to your lovely 
daughters and son, tell them I love them and for ever as 
Brother, tell them fare well for ever, tell them that Distance 
and absence can do nothing against the true friend-ship. 

I am dear, worthy, respectable Madam with tender respect, 

Your friend and very * * 
M * * * Mauduit.” 
26th Jan’y, 1782. 
(II.) 
“Boston, 21 Xber, 1782. 

Dear and Respectable Madam: five letters without an an- 

swer, is it possible you have forgot me entirely, oh Madam! 
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I hope it is some mistake, certainly the absence and the dis- 
tance can not make you forget your friend Mauduit. I have 
writ to france for your Commissions, but I could not think 
in that time I was to leave so soon your continent. I don’t 
Know how I shall receive them, if they arrive to West Indies 
by the first good opportunity I shall send you them at your 
address. I fear some mistake to the shoes. 


We sail in few days, we don’t Know where we go, but if 
you write me, address the letter to Martinica, and to the Cape. 
I hope that soon we shall have an Engagement, if your family 
has not forgot me I dont wish to be shot, but truly I Dont 
care of it if I am no more your son. Oh certainly I must 
be before a year at westover, and when I shall be there I fear 
to be not able to leave it. You Know I am your son and a 
mother has never turn’d her son out the door, perhaps your 
Dear Daughter will plead for me, oh if it was (Evelina), 
you Know what you have told me, I have your letter, I read 
them often and some time I leap for joy, but sometime too 
I am in very low spirit. Every ship who will sail from the 
place where I shall be for petersburg or Richmond certainly 
will Bring you oranges, sweet meat, liquor. 

Oh dear Madam write me and always long letters and your 
sweet Daughters they must write too to their Brother. You 
Know I have seen your family at philadelphia, your sister 
Willing has appear’d to be fond enough of the * * * * really 
she is as you have painted her to me. Your son Charley is 
charming boy. Will you have him in france for his Edu- 
cation, if you are willing send me him and I adopt him. write 
me upon that matter and I shall say you more on that matter 
from the West-indies, and Richard and billy what is your in- 
tention for them? I am the true friend to your family, you 
Know it. Now is the time of War, all the scenes are to be at 
the West-indies, if I fall a tear from each of my family, I 
say my family, for Really your family and mine are together 
in my heart. we were to sail in 12 days and an order is given 
to sail the day after tomorrow. I intended to write you a long 
letter, and now I am obliged to-night to write to many of 
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my friends in france, to write you a short letter. Adieu my 
Dear Mamma my worthy mother, the example of the best 
mother love your son for till death, he will love you all very 
heartily. Adieu, perhaps forever, if it so, I shall look to you 
and your family an instant before my Last Moments. 


I am with true and permanent and real attachment, 


Your friend and son, 
W. M. Mauduit. 


I have given a short letter to one frenchman who has been 
at Westover, and since that he intends to go present your ser- 
vices as servant. I have made enquiries about him, he is a 
good and honest man. 


My compliments your friend Carter at Charlé. 
Major bootwright, who will deliver you this letter, is a man 
of merit, and I am acquainted with him.” 


THe Witt oF Byrp III 


“In the name of God, Amen. I, William Byrd, of Westover, 
in the County of Charles City, being of sound mind & health 
of body, make this my last will & testament, bearing date this 
sixth day of July, one thousand seven hundred & seventy-four. 

In the first place, unworthy as I am, I resign my soul into 
the hands of its unerring Creator in all humble hopes of its 
eternal happiness thro’ the Infinite Goodness of my most Mer- 
ciful God & thro’ the Merit & Interposition of my Blessed 
Saviour Jesus Christ our Lord. 

Next I desire my Body may be privately buried by the tomb 
of my sister Evelyn in the old Church Yard. As to the re- 
maining part of the Estate it has pleased God to bless me with, 
which thro’ my own folly & inattention to accounts, thro’ care- 
lessness of some interested with the management thereof & 
the villany of others, is still greatly incumbered with debts, 
which imbitters every moment of my life. My will & Desire 
is that a Hundred negroes & such part of the plate & house- 
hold furniture as my dearest wife can conveniently spare, to- 
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gether with my Library and part of my Stocks of Horses, 
Cattle & Sheep, be immediately sold to pay my Just Debts, 
& likewise that all the Debts due me from my Trustees, man- 
agers & adventurers in the Lottery, many of whom are still 
greatly in arrears, & Debts due to me in the Forge account, 
of which there are many to a great amount, be immediately sued 
for & collected & applied to the above purpose. I likewise 
desire that the money due me from Colonel Chiswell may be 
disputed in my account with the late Mr. John Robinson, which 
I think in justice he ought to pay, the Attorney General has 
the papers. I desire Mr. Jerman Baker be employed to settle 
all the accounts & that he apply to all those who stand on the 
Forge Books & to all those who had Tickets in the Lottery 
either for themselves or dispose of to other people, to render 
him their accounts & produce receipts, as many have done 
great Injustice therein. My will is also that my house in town 
be sold & a thousand pounds of the money be applied to pay 
Mr. William Allen for it, & the overplus to the payment of 
my Debts. 


I give to my dearest & best of wives for her life, besides 
the deed she already has, the plantation of Westover & Buck- 
land with all the remaining negroes & stocks of all sorts, & I 
likewise give to her so much of my Plate & the household fur- 
niture as sh emay choose to keep, together with my carriage 
& coach horses. I pray to almighty God to bless her & con- 
tinue her in health for many years & I am convinced from the 
Goodness of Heart I haxe experienced in her she will take the 
tenderest care of all my children. It is my will & desire that 
at the death of my dearest wife all my Estates, whatsoever, 
consisting of Land, Negroes, Stocks of all sorts, plate, Books 
& furniture be sold as soon as convenient & the money raising 
from the sales thereof be equally divided among all my children 
that are alive at the time of my dear wife’s death, deducting 
from the share of those I had by my first wife such sums as 
they may claim under the wills of my Deluded & superannuated 
Mother & my ungrateful son William, except the Ferry at the 
Falls left to my son John by his Brother William, which gift 
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I have confirmed. My will is that four hundred pounds ster- 
ling be deducted from the share of my son Tom as I have 
already paid that sum for his commission, & whatsoever sums 
I may hereafter pay to promote him in the army are to be 
deducted out of his Dividends. 

My will also is that five hundred pounds sterling be de- 
ducted from the share of my daughter Elizabeth, having paid 
her husband, Mr. Farley, that sum under the unjust will of my 
insane Mother. 

My will likewise is that if my son Otway should quit the 
Navy before the death of my Dearest wife that he shall not 
be entitled to any part of the above said money arising from 
the above said sales & in that case I give him one shilling 
sterling. 

My will also is that if my son Thomas Taylor should marry 
Susannah Randolph, the daughter of the present Attorney Gen- 
eral, before the death of my dear wife that he shall not be 
entitled to any part of the aforesaid money arising from the 
aforesaid sales & in that case I give him one shilling sterling. 
My will is that the child Mrs. Byrd now goes with shall share 
equally with the rest of my children. Should any of my chil- 
dren be dead before my wife & leave lawful Issue, the share 
of my deceased child shall go to them & be equally divided 
among them. If my dearest wife should die before any of the 
children I have by her are married or come of age my will is 
that their share of the money aforesaid be put into the hands 
of Mr. Thomas Willing, of Philadelphia, if he be living, other- 
wise in the hands of Mr. Richard Willing, to be put to Interest 
for their use & maintenance, & I most earnestly recommend 
them to their care & protection. I pray God to bless & pre- 
serve them all & am unhappy I can do no more, which has 
shortened my days by many years. I give to my son John 
over & above that he may share of the money aforesaid all 
my right to the mines in Fincastle known by the name of 
Chiswell mines & two thousand acres I claim under his Majes- 
ties Proclamation of 1763. I likewise give him his choice 
of ten Negroes after my wife has chosen such as she pleases. 
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I give to my son Tom a thousand acres of land I claim under 
the same Proclamation & his share of the money aforesaid, 
but upon the conditions aforesaid. I give to my son Otway 
over & above the money aforesaid, a thousand acres of the 
land I claim under this same Proclamation, but upon the con- 
ditions aforesaid. I give to my son Charles, who never of- 
fended me, a thousand acres of land in the County of Fin- 
castle, known by the name of the Salt Springs, & which was 
surveyed for me by Mr. Arthur Campbell, being part of the 
land I claim under his Majesties Proclamation of 1763. I 
likewise give him his man Tom & little Jack White & his choice 
of two negro girls, over & above his share of the money afore- 
said. I give to my daughter Elizabeth, Rachel & her family, 
over & above her share of the money aforesaid, making the 
deduction aforesaid. I give to my daughter Molly, Eleanor 
& Cate’s Sarah, over & above her share of the money afore- 
said. I give to my daughter Anne, Thomas’ Hannah & Nancy’s 
Nanny, over & above her share of the money aforesaid. I 
give to my daughter Evelyn, Jack’s Sally & Garrett’s Patty, 
over & above her share of the money aforesaid. I give to 
my daughter Abby, Statia’s Aggy & Tom’s sister Judith, over 
& above her share of the money. I give to my daughter Jenny 
& the child my wife now goes with two negro girls apiece over 
& above their share of the money aforesaid. I give to Mary 
Willing Robertson, the daughter of Anne Campbell, of Win- 
chester, two hundred pounds, if so much remains, from the 
sales, Debts, &c. after paying my just Debts. Tis my earnest 
desire that my faithful servant Jack White, be set free on the 
Death of my beloved wife, for he has not only been the best 
of servants to me but has on different occasions saved me 
from the grave. I entrust this matter may be recommended 
to the Governor & Council. My desire is that the meadows 
may be carefully kept up, because they are invaluable & will 
make Westover sell for as much again. I do hereby appoint 
my dearest wife, her Brothers, my worthy friends Thomas 
Willing, Esq., & Charles Willing, Esq., Richard Willing, Esq., 
& James Willing, Esq., guardians to all my children under 
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age at the time of my death. If my beloved wife should choose 
to take the trouble of the Executrix of this my last will, 
I then appoint her my Sole Executrix, but fear it will be too 
troublesome an office for her. If she declines it I do hereby 
appoint my son John Carter Byrd & my good friend Mr. 
Patrick Coutes, Executors of this my last Will & Testament. 
In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand & seal, this 
sixth day of July, 1774, as dated above & on the other sheet 
to which this is tacked. 

The above was signed, sealed & published, delivered & de- 
clared, & pronounced by the said William Byrd as his last will 
& Testament in presence of us— 

GLEN, 
James LITTLEPAGE, 


Joun JOHNSON. 


At a court held for Charles City at the Court House, Wed- 
nesday, the 5th day of February, 1777.* 

The last will & Testament of William Byrd, Esq., deceased, 
was proved by the oaths of William Glen, James * * *” 


(To be Continued ) 


*A careful investigation has failed to discover the wills of Mrs. Maria 
(Taylor) Byrd and Capt. William Byrd IV. The harshness with which 
Col. Byrd speaks of his mother is doubtless due to the fact that she 
— to do as much for his children by his second marriage as he de- 
sired. 
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DAVID CROCKETT RICHARDSON 


Recording Secretary of Virginia Historical Society 
1845-1928 


A MEMORIAL 


He lived to a great age: he passed through war and many 
vicissitudes of fortune: he saw a change in our form of gov- 
ernment and an upheaval in the structure of society: a poor 
young man with none to aid—by industry, faithfulness and 
ability, he raised himself to a secure position in the esteem and 
affection of his fellow citizens: he filled important public of- 
fices—and yet if Judge Richardson had been asked the question 
to what part of his long life he attached most importance, 
what duties discharged by him were to his mind of most con- 
sequence, we may be sure that he would have exclaimed with- 
out hesitation, “My service as a soldier in the Army of North- 
ern Virginia, mere youth though I was at the time.” That 
sentiment has been strong with soldiers of the Lost Cause, but 
with him it was the jewel of his heart. In accordance with 
his desire he was buried in his gray uniform. 

Mention may be made of four other traits of his life that 
marked Judge Richardson: his unbending purpose to acquire 
an education that would fit him for the law, a purpose that 
encountered many disheartening difficulties: his historical taste 
that led him in the spare moments of his life to delve into the 
by-gone days of Virginia: his untiring effort to preserve the 
government of this Commonwealth from the hands of the un- 
fit and the unworthy and to place it under the control of its best 
citizens: and the loftiness of his nature which was mixed with 
a perfect simplicity of manner. 

He was born June 7, 1845, in New Kent County, Virginia, 
at the home of his parents, Turner and Margaret Ann Rich- 
ardson, who when he was nine years old went to live in the 
Eastern part of the City of Richmond. Here Judge Richardson 
grew to manhood and he made his home in this City for the 
remainder of his life, a period of some 75 years. The Rich- 
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ardson family was an ancient one in that part of Virginia lying 
to the East of this City and had been long noted for sturdiness 
of character and reliability. 


When the war broke out in 1861 he had made good progress 
with his studies at a private school, and when he entered the 
army the next year, determined not to forget his learning 
amidst the din of arms; he carried along with him his Vergil 
and some other school books. 


In the early part of the year 1862, Wm. W. Parker, who 
was a physician in Richmond was selecting men for a battery 
of artillery. Dr. Parker intended at first to recruit a company 
of infantry, for he was already an officer in the Fifteenth Vir- 
ginia Regiment of Infantry, but he abandoned that plan in 
favor of a battery of artillery. On March 14, 1862, the force 
for the battery, which Richardson had joined, was mustered 
formally into the service of the Confederate States, with Parker 
as captain. The men were taken to Camp Lee to be trained 
and there they remained for some weeks. The men of ten 
other batteries were being trained at that time at the same camp 
and the purpose was to form them all into the first regiment of 
artillery, but such was the demand for artillery at many sepa- 
rate places that it was not possible to adhere to this plan. 


We must pause here to state that Camp Lee of those days 
was then in Henrico County on the Broad Street road about 
one mile west of the Capitol, not far from the old Elba station, 
in the triangle formed by the northern side of Broad Street 
road and the Fredericksburg railroad, with the entrance not 
far from the present Lombardy Street. 


Parker’s battery was composed of very young men and some 
were boys not fifteen years old: some came from the City of 
Richmond and some were country boys from the adjacent 
counties who understood well the importance of the Captain’s 
order that good care must be taken of the horses. This com- 
pany was to become the famous Parker Battery which was 
also known as the Boy Battery on account of the youth of its 
members: and it established a well-deserved reputation for 
steadiness and unflinching courage. The company was most 
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fortunate in having Parker as its captain and J. Thompson 
Brown, of this city, as lieutenant—men of rare courage and 
intelligence and born artillerists. Cannon for the battery were 
soon obtained, but no horses for some two months, and dur- 
ing a part of May, 1862, the company was stationed at Brook 
Hill, the hospitable home of Mr. John Stewart, on the Brook 
Road in Henrico County. The first guns that the company re- 
ceived were four light iron guns cast here at the Tredegar 
Iron Works, of such inferior metal that when fired it was cus- 
tomary to examine the muzzles to see if part had been blown 
away. These guns were soon discarded for excellent three- 
inch muzzle-loading rifled cannon secured from the enemy with 
ammunition. During the Seven Days Battles the company 
for six days was stationed at the Cowardin farm to the east of 
Richmond and was engaged at Malvern Hill where Wm. McK. 
Evans was wounded. 

The first heavy engagement in which the company partici- 
pated was the second Battle of Manassas, where August 30, 
1862, the Boy Battery was part of a battalion of 18 guns under 
Col. Stephen D. Lee, and aided by its fire in the decisive re- 
pulse of the invaders. Here Richardson received a severe 
wound from a bullet and lay helpless on the ground for many 
hours before relief came. In consequence of this wound he 
was not with his company at the battle of Sharpsburg, fought 
September 18th and 19th, 1862, where his battery formed 
part of a battalion of artillery on a curved line not far from 
the Dunker Church. The company did its full duty in that 
terrific combat and suffered severely. It was here that Judge 
Richardson’s little brother, McKendrick or Kenny, was killed, 
a child of some fourteen years. He and Wm. McK. Evans, 
of the same age, now the sole survivor of that gallant band, 
were both supernumeraries and were resting on the ground 
behind the guns when some gunners serving the guns being 
wounded by bullets Kenny and Evans were called to take their 
places, and they had hardly gone forward when a shell mangled 
Kenny’s little body. 

Richardson recovered his health in time to be present at the 
battle of Fredericksburg, December 13, 1862, where the bat- 
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tery was heavily engaged. It was here that Captain Parker, 
seeing two mounted Federal officers on Falmouth Heights in- 
specting the Confederate position, directed Richardson to fire 
a shot at them, which he did with such precision that one of 
them fell from his horse. 

When the campaign of Chancellorsville was opening the men 
of the first section of the battery under Lieutenant Brown were 
detailed by Gen. E. P. Alexander at the request of Gen. Barks- 
dale, on account of their excellence, to man a battery already 
in place on the hills above Fredericksburg in order to retard 
Sedgwick’s advance on Lee’s rear, and this section which was 
part of a very small force was overwhelmed and captured, re- 
maining prisoners for a short time, but the other section of 
the battery of which Richardson was a member, and which was 
no less excellent, took an active part in the battles of Chan- 
cellorsville. 

At Gettysburg the Boy Battery with Richardson present was 
a part of Longstreet’s artillery commanded by Gen. E. P. Alex- 
ander, and while the main body of the first corps commanded 
by Longstreet did not reach the fieid until July 2, 1863, the 
battery, which was ahead was engaged in the battles of July 
Ist and 2nd, and took an active part in the battle of July 3rd, 
firing nearly 1,500 rounds and being the last to retire. The 
ammunition was exhausted. 

In September, 1863, Longstreet with two light divisions, 
was detached from Lee’s army to move by rail to Northern 
Georgia and Eastern Tennessee, and he took with him only 
one battalion of artillery, which was commanded by Alexander, 
and in which was included the Boy Battery. Richardson had 
now been made a corporal. Longstreet arrived too late for the 
battery to take part in the bloody battle of Chickamauga. Rich- 
ardson was here taken ill and sent to a hospital, but soon re- 
covered. 

The Boy Battery was with Longstreet in front of Chatta- 
nooga, and in the fruitless assault on Knoxville, and in the 
broken marches in the depth of winter, through the mountains 
from Knoxville to Bristol which was finally reached in March, 
1864. The battery did outpost duty during that winter. 
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That duty was one of great hardship and the brave soldiers 
suffered much. There was rain and snow, roads of stones and 
deep mud, creeks and rivers to be forded, an unfriendly peo- 
ple, great scarcity of food for man and beast, thin clothing 
for the men, with no blankets nor tents, rags were used for 
shoes. Such was the dearth of horseshoes that the shoes and 
nails were taken from the feet of all dead horses. All these 
hardships were borne not only without complaint but cheer- 
fully. 

The Boy Battery rejoined Lee’s army in time to take part 
in the battles of the Wilderness, Spotsylvania Court House, 
and Second Cold Harbor ; then it was transferred to defend the 
line in sight of Dutch Gap, extending from the Howlett house 
on James river, across the peninsula to the Appomattox river. 
Here the battery remained alert but partly inactive until Lee 
abandoned Petersburg. During this sojourn Richardson and 
other men had time to pay occasional visits to relatives and 
friends in Richmond. A large inscribed stone now marks the 
point where the battery was stationed; this was set up many 
years ago by Parker, Brown, W. McK. Evans, Richardson, 
and others of the company. 

On April 2, 1865, the battery was quietly withdrawn with 
the rest of the battalion and began a silent march to Amelia 
Court House where it was engaged; here the battalion was 
divided and part of the Boy Battery, now under Captain Brown, 
was assigned to the half-battalion under Colonel Huger, which 
was mostly captured at Sailor’s Creek: the other half-battalion 
with the other part of the battery over which was now Major 
Parker and to which Richardson was attached, followed the 
route of Lee’s army and surrendered at Appomattox Court 
House. 

Corporal Richardson, having received his parole, began his 
walk to Richmond and in the course of his journey had two 
experiences that may be related. 

He was fortunate enough to capture a stray mule which he 
mounted ; and thereupon he took off his jacket, in the pocket of 
which was his parole, and tied it to the saddlebow ; and he was 
proceeding easily along when the mule suddenly darted under 
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the branches of a low tree, which swept the corporal to the 
ground and disappeared with the jacket and the parole. 

He continued his journey on foot and had reached Powhatan 
County: several men on horseback had passed him making the 
same journey, but had taken no notice of his forlorn condition 
which was too common for consideration, but when Gen. Lee 
with a small escort reached the corporal, the General stopped 
his horse and said, ““My boy, you are too badly off for the long 
journey ahead of you: you have no shoes: I am going to spend 
the night at the house of my brother, Charles Carter Lee, who 
lives a few miles ahead near Fine Creek Mills. I will find you 
a pair of shoes and you must stop there to get them,” which the 
corporal did. Richardson’s voice had a strange quaver in it 
when he told this story. “Just like General Lee,” he used to 
say. 

Richardson found Richmond a scene of such desolation, 
distitution and sorrow that a correct description of those days 
scarcely brings the true condition within the comprehension of 
this generation. Richardson’s parents and his sister were in 
want of food as were nearly all others. No wonder that 
Georges Clemenceau, who, in the world war, gained the title 
of The Tiger, and who had come from Washington to 3ee the 
fallen city, hastened away so that his dimmed eyes could not 
behold so much suffering. But Richardson was of a stock of 
people whom no disaster could discourage. He had good 
health, a stout heart, and above all the clear conscience of duty 
well done. Without a cent of money and with no property 
whatever, he took any kind of employment that could be ob- 
tained and for many months lived from hand to mouth: nor 
did he fail to do the part of a dutiful son and brother. At 
one time he was employed at Huntsville, Ala., by a Parcel 
Express Company, sometimes driving a wagon and sometimes 
acting as agent on a railroad train: and another agent who once 
obtained Richardson’s leave to make a trip in his place on the 
train by way of exchange, met death in a wreck of the ex- 
press car. At one time Richardson kept a grocery store. With 
the first breath or rather hope of prosperity, and while yet a 
young man, he took unto himself a wife. 
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None of these obstacles deterred Richardson from his pur- 
pose to be a lawyer. In 1867 he began to read law in the 
office of Johnson and Guigon which was in the Whig Build- 
ing on the second floor. This building is at the corner of 
Governor and Franklin Streets and afterwards was changed 
to an hotel known as Davis House, famous for good food. 
Marmaduke Johnson and Alexander B. Guigon, the partners, 
were each captains of artillery in the Confederate service. 
Richardson also began to take some courses at Richmond Col- 
lege where he finally graduated in law. In the year 1870 when 
the Police Court of this city was formed and which had both 
civil and criminal jurisdiction, he was chosen clerk of that 
Court and held that place during ten years, when he succeeded 
Justice White as Police Justice. His management as Justice 
of the Police Court gave him a wide reputation for fairness, 
good sense and dignified bearing: in every sense he was always 
the refined gentlemen. He had been Police Justice for eight 
years when he happened to remark one day to a friend—and 
he had many friends—that he would be glad to resign his po- 
sition and begin the practice of law, but that with a family 
to support he could not give up the salary for uncertain legal 
fees: to which the friend replied that he would guarantee to 
Richardson fees equal to the salary for the first year, and 
with this assurance he resigned his office and began to prac- 
tise law. Richardson soon repaid to his friend all sums ad- 
vanced and the friend lost nothing by his kind offer. In the 
year 1896 he was elected Commonwealth’s attorney for the 
City of Richmond and during the ten years that he was in that 
office he made an admirable official. Having determined to re- 
turn to private practise he declined to offer for re-election, but 
had hardly been out of office a year when he was elected Mayor 
of the City over an able competitor, and this position he held 
until upon the death of Judge Samuel B. Witt he was appointed 
by Governor Mann to fill the vacancy in the bench of the Hust- 
ings Court of the City of Richmond, and on September 4, 1912, 
he resigned the Mayoralty and qualified as Judge of the Court 
before which he had long practised and of which he had been 
the official prosecutor. Fitted by knowledge of the law and of 
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the correct procedure, by years of legal experience and by un- 
failing impartiality and courtesy, there could hardly have been 
found within the bounds of this Commonwealth a man better 
suited to preside over a large criminal court, and there were 
attached to it some special matters of civil law. During the 
years that he served as Judge of that court it was a model of its 
kind. In the year 1922 he took a trip to Europe with his sec- 
ond wife, and she was a most faithful wife, and went from 
London to Paris in an airship; he was then 77 years old and 
in vigorous health. 

Judge Richardson took a deep interest in the Virginia His- 
torical Society of whose Executive Committee he was a mem- 
ber as well as its Recording Secretary for more than thirty 
years. The minutes of the proceedings, all of which he took 
down and wrote out in his clear, legible hand, fill a large space. 
He was rarely absent from a meeting and took an active and 
helpful part in the work of the Committee. The late Joseph 
Bryan and the late Captain W. Gordon McCabe were in suc- 
cession presidents of the Society and members of the commit- 
tee, and there was never a meeting at which these two old 
soldiers and Davy Richardson, as he was fondly called by his 
friends, did not tell some interesting anecdote. There was a 
mild rivalry amongst the three friends. Richardson had a vast 
store of information not only about the War Between the 
States but about the history of Virginia from early times. The 
Society sustained a great loss when he was disabled from all 
further service. 

Richardson had a fine memory and he conversed with ease 
and elegance. As a raconteur he was charming and he added 
much to the pleasure of any company. His fine countenance 
glowed and his eyes sparkled as he told some interesting story. 
He was a great reader and in his long life had gathered so 
much that persons sought him to hear what he might say. He 
seldom forgot a person whom he had once met and he had a 
pleasing address. His comrades in arms spoke reverently of 
him as a man of matchless valour in danger and as an ex- 
emplar of fortitude in privation. His warm, generous heart 
endeared him to a large number of persons in every walk of 
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life and such was the purity of his life that no one ever was 
heard even to whisper an unkind remark about him. Many 
persons like the present writer had an affection and a regard 
for him which cannot be translated into words. 

Judge Richardson died at his home in this city October 4, 
1928. About four years before his death he sustained a para- 
lytic stroke which confined him to his bed for the rest of his 
days: his resignation of his judgeship took effect February 
1, 1926. 

Let us keep alive the memory of such a man as he was and 
may Virginia bring forth from her fertile bosom many more 
such sons that reflect honor on her illustrious name. 


DANIEL GRINNAN. 


Richmond, Va., 
November 28, 1929. 
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BOUNDARY LINE BETWEEN AUGUSTA AND FREDERICK. 


“Deed book 1, p. 310. 

According to an order of Frederick County Court dated on Friday 
the roth day of February 1743 I have run & marked the dividing 
line between the said Frederick County & Augusta County as the 
Law directs, Viz. I began at the Head of Hedgman River at three 
blazed Hickorys & run N. 72 W Crossing the points of the moun- 
tains & Happy Creek 

Crost the South River of Shanandore at the Limestone Rocks be- 
low Richard Herrells bottom 

Crost Powels Fort as I was informed below all the plantations 

Crost the North Fork of Shanandore about half way between Jona- 
than Dentons and Henry Johnstons Plantations agst. the Mouth of 
a Gutt 

Crost the Road a little above Thomas’es Brook then crost the said 
Brook twice at a Narrow Turn, left Charles Huttle about 200 yards 
in Augusta County left Frederick Covert in Frederick County left 
John Barrett in Augusta left Augustine Windle in Frederick County 
and then begun to Rise the North Mountains which I crost seeing 
no Plantations nor anything remarkable till I came to the Lost River 
which I was informed was a branch of Cape Capon— 

Crost the Lost River about half a mile above Barnaby McHenrys 
Crost the South Branch a little above ye fork by Peter Thorns 
plantation. 

Crost the North Fork of the South Branch a little below Henry 
Lancescus Plantation— 

Crost the head branches of Lunies Creek— 

Crost the Alligani Hill to ye head of Pittomack— 

Marked all Roads, Plain Paths Rivers Creeks & all Remarkable 
Places, as are used, a tree or two with the letters F C next to Fred- 
erick County and A C next to Augusta County given under my 
hand this 6th of August 1744. 

G. Homme Sur: F:C...” 

I have seen in print the order of Frederick County Court for the 
survey of the boundary line between that county and Augusta, but 
have not before seen the return of the same, so am sending it for 
publication in the Historical Magazine, since it should be of great 
interest to Virginia historians. As you know, Frederick then em- 
braced what are now Hardy, Hampshire, Morgan, Berkeley, Jeffer- 
son, Clarke, Warren, Frederick, Shenandoah and part of Rockingham 
counties. Augusta B. Fothergill. 
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WILL OF DR. WILLIAM MARSHALL. 


Nov. 4, 1844. Account rendered by Mary Fox, executrix of James 
Fox, dec’d, of King William county. 

Petition to Court of Chancery. Alexander Gordon and Susanna 
his wife, of Culpeper county, proved that the late Dr. William Mar- 
shall, brother of Mrs. Gordon, was in his life time seized of con- 
siderable real and personal estate and by his will bequeathed most 
of his estate to her and after her death to her children. Thomas 
Fox was Dr. Marshall’s executor and died about October, 1805, mak- 
ing a will and leaving his brother, John Fox, executor, and son, 
James Fox, executor. 

Copy of will of William Marshall. I, William Marshall of Glou- 
cester County and Abingdon Parish, To Dorothy Farley Cunning- 
ham and her heirs a negro boy, a gift on account of the request of 
my deceased wife, also £20 and some furniture; to Nancy Johnson 
Cunningham a negro girl, given to her at the request of her aunt, 
my deceased wife, also £20; to my sister Lucy Mary Daniel of 
Orange County a (?) secretary, all his letters and manuscript not 
necessary to be kept to be burnt immediately after his death, except 
some public lectures to be sold and also all household and kitchen 
furniture to be sold, also rest of his estate to be sold, and given less 
the interest of the proceeds to my sister Susanna Gordon of Cul- 
peper, during her life and giving her power to bequeath said interest 
to any two of her children and also the principal, also a looking 
glass which belonged to my father. Bequests to her on condition 
that she shall have a brick wall placed around the burial place, 
where my mother and wife are buried and where I ask to be also. 
To keep said walls and tombs in good repair and she shall have 
made for mother, wife and myself plain tombs with marble laps 
supported by brick or stone pillars with place inscriptions giving 
times of birth and death as well as can be ascertained and she shall 
also have a tomb put over my father’s grave. My remains to be 
carried to Kentucky to be buried in the grave with my wife. (This 
manuscript very imperfect.) 


WILL OF COL. JOHN HOOMES. 


In the name of God amen, I John Hoomes of the Bowling Green 
having my perfect senses and memory do make and ordain this my 
last will and testament in manner and form following—Imprimis.— 
I lend unto my beloved wife Judith Hoomes during her natural life, 
the tract of land whereon I now live, comprised of the Bowling Green, 
and sundry purchases so as to form one entire tract of about 4,000 
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acres, subject to the devises or exceptions hereafter mentioned in 
favor of my children John and Sophia, with all the furniture in the 
Tavern, and the negroes employed at or belonging to the Tavern, my 
carriage and horses, the stocks of cattle, sheep, hogs, work horses 
and mules on the plantation, with my household and kitchen fur- 
niture and also the following slaves (to-wit.) Jacob, Dinah, Janey, 
(Blacksmith Tom the husband of Janey) and their children, (Mime, 
Dinah, Archibald and Jacob), Sally and her children Lindia, Patty 
and Sarah), Sye, Old Jack, Cato, Nell and her children (Emanuel, 
Mary and Rose), Doll and her children (Charles, Thornton and Mor- 
ton), Sall and her children (Lucy and Katy), Old Patt, carpenter 
Tom, Bob the Miller, Robbin and Clary (house Servants), Sukey, 
Eliza her child, Edmund, Frank, William, Little Robbin, Hubbard, 
Christian George and John), Moses (the cock) Aggy and her son 
Isaac, Gaudfry and Nell (Moses house servant) Phill the cook at 
the tavern) and Molly, Tillah and Peter house servants there. Old 
Isaac and Daniel the Wagoner there, and their increase after the 
date of this my will all for her life, and at her death I direct all 
the slaves and other personal estate lent to her to be equally di- 
vided among my children, John, William, Richard, Armistead and 
Sophia, desiring however that the negroes may be alotted in fam- 
ilies of parents and children and that any inequality produced by 
this may be compensated by the payment and receipt of money to be 
ascertained by a valuation. 


Item.—I give unto my son John Hoomes in fee simple to have im- 
mediate possession a tract of land purchased of James Miller and 
conveyed to me by John Taylor lying adjoining my upper mill. A 
tract of land I purchased of Edwin Upshaw, on the East side of 
the Creek containing 230 acres, and the square of land containing 
the Academy, and the nearest houses on each side of it, and one half 
ot the neat profits of the Tavern furniture thereof, and of the negroes 
annexed thereto, a moiety of the rents of all of the houses near to 
and above the Tavern that are now occupied by the different work- 
men and of the upper mill, with a right to cut pine wood and timber 
from any part of the land devised my wife for life, meaning these 
devises in his favor, as so many exceptions to the devise in hers 
and I direct that all the expenses in keeping up the said tavern, mill 
and houses where the profits are to be joint, shall be equally borne 
by my wife and my son John. I give also to my said son John in 
fee simple after the death of his mother, the whole of the lands de- 
vised her for life, except that portion thereof hereinafter devised to 
my daughter Sophia, I also give to my son John in fee simple, the 
land I purchased of Wm. Gray, Spilsbe Woolfolk, Tavish Coleman, 
Thos. Jones, George Clear (Where Absolom Williams now lives) 
and the tract of land called Riddles and the following slaves (to-wit:) 
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Daniel, Esther and their children, Parrot, Katy, Nancy, George, 
Gabriel and Sucky), Ambrose, Moses Bob, Aggy and Robin, Natt, 
Violet and her children (Catherine and Charlotte), Dice and her 
children (Rachel and Daniel); George and his wife Sucky and child 
William, Moses the Carpenter and his children (Page, Spotswood and 
Clara), Sandy the stage driver, Caesar and Hannah and their chil- 
dren William and David, with their increase born after the date of 
this my will together with the stocks of all kinds on the said six last 
mentioned pieces of land, and I further give unto my son John after 
his mother’s death, all my silver plate. 

Item.—I give unto my grandson John Waller Hoomes, two tracts 
of land on Pamunkey River, one in King William purchased of Thos. 
Rootes, and the other in Hanover purchased of Burwell (and sold 
to him by Thos. Rootes) together with all the negroes and stocks 
thereon to him and his heirs, provided he should leave issue living 
at the times of his death, but if he leaves no issue living at the time 
of his death, then I give the whole of the property real and personal 
devised to him to be equally divided among my five children, or 
their representatives according to the principles of the law of de- 
scents, but I hereby subject the property devised to my said grand- 
son to the following provision for his mother, Martha Hoomes to 
whom I devise one third théreof during her widowhood and the life 
of her said son, but in case of her marriage or his death — I direct 
that this provision shall cease, and that in lieu thereof, there be 
raised out of the estate devised to her said son and paid to her, 
the sum of nine hundred pounds, and in this event, I give her in 
addition to this sum of money one half of the stocks of all kinds and 
the whole of the household and kitchen furniture on the said estate 
devised to her said son. 

Item.—I give to my son William Hoomes in fee simple, the lands 
I purchased of Mrs. Page and her sons Robert and Peyton with the 
following slaves (to-wit:) William, Joice, Nancy, Mary, Parker, 
Macon, Rose, Letty, Molly, Jack, Sam, Charlotte, Susannah, Sarah, 
Charity and child Nancy), Cynthia, Nero, Pleasant, Kitty, Peter, 
Robin, Tom Jones, Frank, Cato and his wife, Mack, Phillis, Ned and 
Phill Hodge with their increase born after the date of this my will, 
together with the stocks of Cattle, sheep, hogs, and working horses on 
the said plantation. 

Item.—I give unto my son Richard Hoomes in fee simple all my 
land on Pole Cat Creek below the run on which my saw mill stood, 
and the privilege of erecting a mill there, supposed to contain from 
1800 to 2000 acres be the same more or less, together with the follow- 
ing slaves (to-wit.) James, George, Aggy, Phill, Gideon, Charles, 
Peggy, Betsey, Mercer, Fanny, Sukey, Molly, Anna, Ede, Fountaine, 
Rachel, and Kexia, Nan, Ratchel, Julia, Robin, Lucy, Rhode, Mary, 
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Lewis the oldest Blacksmith Tom and his children Maria and La- 
vinia, John the Stage driver, carpenter Jack and Dick and also one 
half of the stocks of cattle, sheep, hogs and working horses on the 
said plantation. 

Item.—I give unto my son Armistead Hoomes in fee simple my 
land on Mattapony River by the name of the Neckquarter, together 
with all the land I purchased of Wm. Roy, Richard Johnston and 
fifty six acres that I purchased of George Baylor’s estate more or 
less adjoining the lands of Thomas Jones with the following slaves 
(to-wit:) Ralph, Nan, Ned, Will the Carpenter and his wife Patt and 
their children Spencer, Juno, Lewis, Randolph, Billy Long, Henry, 
Betsy, Reuben, Caty, James the groom and his son Burwell, Joe 
and Sukey and their children Cyrus, Patt, Phillis, Dick, Daniel, 
Milly, Unity, George, Eleanor and Rockhambeau, together with the 
stocks of cattle, sheep, hogs and working horses on the said lands. 

Item.—I give unto my daughter Sophia in fee simple, the tract of 
land on Pole Cat, lying above the run on which my said sawmill 
stood, which run is to devide this land devised to her, from that 
devised to her brother Richard and is supposed to contain from 
800 to 1000 acres, but I give it to her more or less, I also give to my 
said daughter in fee simple below the Holly Branch, purchased of the 
legatees of Col. Thos. Roane with the mill thereon known by the name 
of Roane’s Mill and the Miller Ned, supposed to contain 800 acres, 
which I give her more or less this devise is an exception to that in 
favor of my wife it being my intention that my said daughter shall 
be entitled to it immediately on my death, I also give to my said 
daughter, the organ and piano imported for her, a fily (and her in- 
crease) called Milk Sop, all the furniture in her room and the fol- 
lowing slaves (to-wit.) Boston, Polly, Nelson, Billey, Ursely, Ailsey, 
Nelly, Clewitt, Henry, Isbell, Achilles, John, (Frederick bought of 
Mr. Laughlin), Frank Hodge (Isaac the Carpenter) and Ezckiel 
bought of Mr. Baylor), Billy and Unick his wife and their children, 
Harry, James, and a young one not named, John and Lucy his wife 
and children, Dophney and a young one not named, Old Daphney and 
John’s mother, Will and Isbell his wife and children Ben, Polly, 
Edgar, Patrick, Jesse and Fanny, Gilbert and Milly his wife and 
children, Jasper, Clary, Armistead, Truelove, and Little Daphney, 
Nelley’s daughter the whole of the cattle, hogs and sheep and work- 
ing horses on the last mentioned tract of land, and one half of the 
Same species of stock of the estate on Pole Cat called Poplar Grove 
the other half having been given to my son Richard. 

Item.—But it is my express intention and I do hereby devise and 
direct, that if any or either of my five children, should die, without 
issue living at the time of his or her death, that all the estate real 
and personal, of every such child, shall be divided equally between 
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the survivors and my said grandson, so that his share shall be equal 
to a child’s share, or their representatives according to the prin- 
ciples of the law of descents, and I subject hereby all the devises 
and bequests made or to be made in favor of my said five children 
to this condition. 


Item.—For the fulfilment of one among our first moral duties, 
namely the payment of our debts, I hereby direct that to this object 
shall be applied in the first place the debts due to me, secondly the 
sale of all my horses that do not work, thirdly my Kentucky lands 
and further any residuary estate not herein devised or bequested, 
empowering my Executors to sell any portion or the whole of these 
funds for that object, but as I hope that these funds will greatly ex- 
ceed the amount of my debts I earnestly recommend it to my exec- 
utors both to expend them in the order above stated, and also to 
use all possible diligence in the collection and application of the first, 
which may probably of itself suffice. If contrary to my expectation, 
all these funds shall turn out to be insufficient I then farther will, 
devise and bequest that my children John, William, Richard and Ar- 
mistead, and my grandson John Waller Hoomes, should each pay 
one fifth part of any such deficiency with which I hereby charge the 
property devised to them respectfully. It is my intention to exclude 
my daughter from any such contribution, but as I conceive it prob- 
able that a considerable surplus will remain of these funds and 
residuary estate in this clause subjected to my debts, and no such 
contribution will be necessary. I hereby give and devise such sur- 
plus (meaning to include every species of property not otherwise 
disposed of) to be divided between my five children, John, William, 
Richard, Armistead and Sophia (it being my intention here from to 
exclude my grandson, on account of the superior value of the land 
given him) to hold the same in fee simple, subject to the condition 
or contingency, to which their other property is subject. Lastly, I 
nominate and appoint my friends Col. John Taylor, Mr. John Wool- 
folk, Mr. John Pendleton, and my son John Hoomes executors of this 
my last will and testament, which is wholly written by myself, and in 
witness whereof I have henceto set my hand and seal this day of 


October, 1804. 
John Hoomes. (Seal) 


Item.—I give unto my daughter Sophia Hoomes a tract of land 
that I have very lately purchased of Capt. John Long in fee simple, 
supposed to contain 200 acres be the same more or less and subject 
to the devises made above to her. In witness thereof I have hereto 
set my hand and seal this 22nd day of July 1805. 

John Hoomes. (Seal) 
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At a court held for Caroline County of the 16th day of January 1806. 
This will without subscribing witness thereto was presented to the 

Court, and the Court upon inspection thereof are of the opinion the 
said will was wholly written by the decedent himself and is ordered 
to be recorded on the motion of John Hoomes and John G. Woolfolk 
two of the executors therein named, on their taking the oath and 
entering into bond which was acknowledged and ordered to be re- 
corded a certificate for obtaining a probat thereof is granted them. 

Tested Wm. Nelson Clerk, 

Truly recorded, tested, Jno. Pendleton, J. D. C. 

From the records, a copy tested, John L. Pendleton Co. 


CAPT. WILLIAM LEE, OF NORTHUMBERLAND COUNTY. 
(By the late Mrs. O. A. Keach) 


A brief page in “Lee of Virginia” records a few facts about Capt. 
William Lee, the fourth son of the immigrant, Col. Richard Lee. 
But the records of Northumberland county furnish a fairly complete 
history of this early citizen, as useful to his community as any one 
of his better known brothers. 

In his father’s will, dated Feb. 6, 1664, he is mentioned first in the 
group of “the five younger children, viz: William, Hancock, Betsy, 
Ann and Charles.” 

Under date of the 25th of Feb., 1673-4, Wm. Lee made a deposition 
stating that he was about 20 years of age. In August of the same 
year Richard Lee, of Cople Parish, Westmoreland county, wrote, 
“Bro. William a letter requesting him to acknowledge a deed, there- 
fore William must have been over 21 years old at that date.” (Lee 
of Virginia.) 

Hancock was born in 1653 and William, according to family his- 
torians, about 1651, and this date is doubtless correct. 

As Col. Richard Lee had seated land in Northumberland as early 
as 1650, his son, William, was probably born in that county. A part 
of his early education was received in England, as the family was 
living in a country home at Stratford-Langton in Essex county, near 
London, in 1664. In that year the Lee family returned to the Dividing 
Creek, Va., and Northumberland county was thereafter the home of 
William Lee. 

Col. Lee had bequeathed to his five younger children a large tract 
of land on the Dividing Creek, “including Bishop’s Neck, and to the 
utmost extent of my land towards Brewers ————— and the two 
plantations before bequeathed to my wife after her death” 
servants or money to be equally divided between these five children 

“or their survivor or survivors, but the sd land only to be 


divided between the male children.” (Col. Lee’s will.) 
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The devise of the land only to the male children probably explains 
later proceedings in Court with reference to the heir of Capt. Wm. 
Lee. In the excerpt from Col. Lee’s will granted above he names 
Brewer’s land as one of the -boundaries of the plantation given to 
the five younger children. 


Thomas Brewer was one of the earliest residents of the county 
and lived on the Dividing Creek. On Jan. 21, 1680, Mr. William 
Lee did complain to this Court that Thomas Brewer had trespassed 
upon his land by felling timber. As the bounds between the lands 
are not certainly known, it is ordered that Capt. John Haynie and 
Mr. James Gaylord survey the neighborhood and ascertain the bounds 
between them sometime between this and the next Court. 

Another neighbor of the Dividing Creek was Mr. Christopher Gar- 
lington, of English descent and a contemporary of Col. Richard Lee. 
Mr. Garlington died about 1680. His heir-at-law was his son, Chris- 
topher. His widow, Jeane, married Lt. Col. Samuel Smythe. 

June 15, 1681, William Lee was security for Christopher Gar- 
lington, and on the same date the Court ordered the estate of Chris- 
topher Garlington (Sr.) dec’d to be surveyed, and Jeane, the relict 
of Christo. Garlington, now the wife of Lieut. Col. Samuel Smythe, 
to receive her thirds. About this time several suits were brought by 
the heir of Christo. Garlington against Lt. Col. Smythe, and on 
Aug. 17, 1681, Mr. Wm. Lee also brought suit against him. These 
and several other associations might suggest that William Lee may 
have married a daughter of Christopher Garlington, Sr.* 

At the Court held Aug. 17, 1681, Mr. Wm. Lee was foreman of 
the Grand Jury. 

May 20, 1685. Mr. Wm. Lee was sworn High Sheriff of the county 
and Mr. Jno. Turberville sub-sheriff. Mr. Wm. Lee & Capt. Leonard 
Howson. gave bond for the sd Lee. 

May 19, 1686. This day by virtue of a commission from his Ex- 
cellency the Governor, Mr. William Lee was sworn High Sheriff— 
John Sharpe, sub-sheriff. 

May 18, 1687. Mr. Wm. Lee was sworn High Sheriff, and his 
brother Hancock sworn a Justice. 

In Nov. of 1687. Capt. Leonard Howson, Mr. Hancock LeLe and 
Mr. Chas. Lee all sat as Justices of the County Court. 

June 20, 1688. Mr. Wm. Lee again took the oath of office as High 
Sheriff. 

During this summer Mr. Wm. Lee was appointed Capt. of Militia 
in Wicomico parish and on Nov. 22, 1688, Captain William Lee, Capt. 
Richard Kenner and Capt. Thos. Brereton moved the Court that the 
militia under each of the sd respective Gentleman’s commands might 
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be supplied with arms and ammunition according to direction of an 
Act of Assembly made at an Assembly held at James City the 24th 
Sept., 1672. 


We find in the County Court debts for Nov., 1688: 


To Capt. Wililam Lee, for a cornett staff, shoe and 
girdles, 2 trumpets, and a band role sent for to Eng- 
land. 


On April 17, 1689. The will of Capt. Leonard Howson was proved 
by Capt. Wm. Lee, Mr. Hancock Lee and Mr. Chas. Lee, nad Mrs. 
Elizabeth Howson was granted a probate of the will of her dec’d 
husband. Elizabeth Howson is identified as one of the daughters 
of Col. Richard Lee. 


May 22, 1689. Capt. Wm. Lee was appointed by the Court to take 
the “lyst of tythables” for Wicomico parish. 

July 17, 1689. Capt. Wm. Lee sworn a Justice. 

June 18, 1690. Capt. Peter Knight and Capt. Wm. Lee were ap- 
pointed by the Court to take lists of tithables in Wicomico parish. 


1691, Dec. 16. Capt. Wm. Lee and Capt. Thos. Brereton dissent 
from a decision of the Court. 

1693, Dec. 21, Capt. William Lee for Burgess charges—It was in 
1693 “or thereabouts” that James Harris, factor for Jones & Couch, 
merchants of London, had a stock of merchandise at the house of 
Capt. Lee, as later records show. 

Jan. 16, 1695. Attachment awarded Capt. William Lee against Owen 
McDaniel. 

Jan. 18, 1695. Capt. Lee, atty. for Mr. Robert Brent, suit against 
Mr. Samuel Warcupp. 

Capt. Lee probably died in the summer of 1696. Wills were usually 
probated within a short time after the death of the testator. His heir 
was Mary Schrever and as she is always named in the litigation 
concerning Capt. Lee’s estate as “late Heath” or “formerly Heath”, 
she was doubtless named in Capt. Lee’s will as Mary Heath. 

The next Court record dated Sept. 16, 16096, is as follows: 


Upon the petition of Mary Scriver (Schrever), formerly Heath, 
executrix of the will of Capt. William Lee, the sd will here in Court 


* Thomas Heath, grandson of Capt. William Lee, married Winifred 
Jones, a granddaughter of Christopher Garlington, Sr., and their two 
sons, William and John Heath, were ancestors of the Heaths of 
Northumberland. See William and Mary Quarterly, Oct., 1015. 
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produced, which in the Clerk’s opinion (being well acquainted with 
the hand of the sd Capt. Lee) was writ by his own hand, but the 
evidence is not forthcoming. A probate is granted her of this will. 

Upon the same day, upon the petition of Bartholl Scriver and 
Mary, his wife, executors of Capt. Wm. Lee, dec’d. It is ordered 
that Mr. Bartholomew Dameron, Mr. George Dameron, Mr. James 
Waddy or any three of them, sometime before the next Court, be- 
ing first sworn before one of His Majesty’s Justices, meet at the 
house of Capt. Lee, dec’d., and appraise the sd dec’d’s estate and 
that the sd Scriver & his wife return the same to the next Court 
upon oath. 

The foregoing records show that Capt. William Lee’s short life 
of about 45 years held its full measure of human experience and 
was a most creditable chapter in the history of the Lee family. 

Born probably in Northumberland county, taken to England during 
his formative years, member of a distinguished family, whose asso- 
ciates must have been among the choice spirits of the time, plan- 
tation life in Virginia at its best, appointment to the honorable office 
of High Sheriff for several consecutive years, while still a young 
man, Justice of the County Court with its association with the com- 
munity’s most prominent and honorable men, and finally the distin- 
guished office of Burgess in the Virginia Assembly, where he met 
the chief men of the colony. 

He was also a leader in the development of the militia and was 
Captain of a company in Northumberland county. Capt. Lee was 
a member of the Wicomico parish church and frequently served it in 
appointive capacities. 

He lived at his plantation on the Dividing Creek in Lower Wi- 
comico parish. For some years during his life this parish was 
known as Lee’s, though eventually the old Indian name was restored. 
He married—possibly the daughter of his neighbor, Christopher 
Garlington—and the writer believes he had a daughter, Mary, who 
married first, Thomas Heath and second, Bartholomew Schrever. 

Thomas and Mary Heath were the ancestors of the Heaths of 
Northumberland county. Thus Capt. William Lee, in his daughter’s 
line, was progenitor of a family that has written many fine pages 
in Virginia history, and adds honor to the name of Lee. 

(Compiled from Northumberland county records except as other- 


wise noted.) 


WYATT, OF KING AND QUEEN. 


In looking through the Virginia Magazine I read the following, 
Vol. VII, p. 48: 
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“Richard Wyatt and Catherine his wife, of King and Queen county, 
made a deed in Essex in July, 1710.” 

“We have a copy of entries in a Wyatt family Bible, apparently 
from King and Queen county, which will be printed at an early date.” 

Were the records ever published? And if so, please tell me in 
what volume and number. 

I have traced my mother’s family through wills and deeds to 
Richard Wyatt and Ann Garrett, of King and Queen. He was born 
about 1730, as his son John was grown in 1776 and was a Revolution- 
ary soldier. 

I found in one of your Magazines that Richard and the Garrett 
family were pew holders in King and Queen before the Revolution. 
The will of Humphrey Garrett, Jr., mentions his sister, Ann, wife of 
Richard Wyatt. This will was recorded in Lunenburg. Richard, 
his wife and two sons, John and Overstreet, moved to Lunenburg, 
and then to Charlotte county, where Richard and Ann died, both 
leaving wills. He willed that his lands in King and Queen and Essex 
should be sold, that his just debts to be paid, and the remainder di- 
vided between his heirs. 

Now if I could find out where the land in King and Queen was 
Iccated, that his son John or widow Ann sold, it might lead to the 
original patent, and in that way, find who his father, etc., was. 

Are there any King and Queen records in the Library? My wills 
and deeds are locked in a safe, but I think Richard died about 1783, 
so of course his land in King and Queen was sold shortly after. 

(Mrs. George) Sarah Berlet, 
1409 Indiana, Houston, Texas. 

My line is as follows: 

Richard Wyatt, of King and Queen, born c. 1730, married Ann, 
daughter of Humphrey Garrett, Sr. Their wills are recorded in 
Charlotte county. Issue: 

1. John, born 1755, married Mary Tree. His will is recorded in 
Charlotte county. 


2. Overstreet, married ————. His will is of record in Charlotte 
county, and mentions several children. 
John and Mary (Tree) Wyatt had issue: 


1. Col. Richard, of Charlotte county. Served in War of 1812. 

2. Martha, married ———— Gilliam. 

3. Sarah, married ————— Watson. 

4. Benjamin, of Lynchburg, married Catherine Penn (and had issue: 
John, and Samuel, died young). 

5. John, died unmarried, will recorded in Lynchburg. 

6. Nancy, married Stephen Mitchell, lived in Missouri. 
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7. Thomas Harris, born 1809, died 1844; will recorded in Madison, 
Ga. Married Pamelia Frances, daughter of Judge Nathaniel Al- 
len, of Madison, Ga. 

Thomas Harris and Pamelia Frances Wyatt had a daughter, Kate, 
born 1843, died 1920, who married Capt. William Wharton Grace 
(1837-1924), C. S. A., and had, with others, a daughter Sarah, who 
married George Berlet. 


BINFORD, BOWLES, JOHNSON, ETC. 


I should appreciate Bible records, copies of wills and old letters, and 
other hitherto unpublished data concerning the Binford, Bowles, John- 
son, Henley, Snead, Harris, Shelton, Coles, Price, and Ferrill families. 
I am preparing several genealogies for the preservation of such records. 

G. W. Chappelear, Harrisonburg, Va. 


EPPERSON. 


Wanted: The marriage record of David and Hannah Epperson, of 
Albemarle county. 
Wanted: To corespond with any descendant of James Epperson, who 
married Polly Moore, March 31, 1813. 
Edna Epperson (Mrs. Harry H.) Brinkman, 
125 3rd St., Hinsdale, Ill. 


WRIGHT-McGEHEE. 


George Wright, of Essex county, Va., died in 1770. His wife was 
Elizabeth McGehee, who died in 1775. His will name wife Elizabeth; 
children John, Ambrose, George, Thomas, James, William, Samuel, 
Benjamin, Griffin, Richard, Stephen, Ann Cox, Susannah Gatewood, 
Elizabeth Wright. The son, George, died in Cumberland county, 1774, 
and names in his will Henry, George, William, Archibald, Thomas, Mary, 
Gabriel, Sarah. Is the name [wife?] of this son George (2) known? 
John (2) son of George (1) married Nancy Dodson and had a son Say- 
nour, who married Frances Williams in 1788. Who were the parents of 
Frances Williams; and is anything known of the ancestry of George 
Wright (1) and of his wife, Elizabeth McGehee? 

NORVELL. George Norvell lived on the north side of the James 
river, about 12 miles from Richmond, had a daughter, Sarah, who mar- 
ried Jeffery Robertson (born -1737, died 1827). Can anyone tell me the 
ancestry of George Norvell? 

Katherine K. Adams, 
1837 Greenleaf Ave., Chicago, III. 
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4 HENRY FAUNTLEROY 

Bom AT NAYLOR'S HOLE. 
MMOND 60. VA. 

| KILLED BY. AL ANNON WALL 
Batre oF MonmouTit 


Erectep NoveMBER, 1929, sy P. C. FAUNTLEROY ON WEsT SIDE OF 
TREMONT CHURCH NEAR FREEHOLD (MonMoutH C. H.), N. J. 
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TOMB OF CAPTAIN HENRY FAUNTLEROY. 


The enclosed photograph may be of interest to some of your readers, 
showing a memorial stone placed by me, November, 1929, in the grave- 
yard surrounding Old Tennent Church, Monmouth Co., N. J., to Captain 
Henry Fauntleroy, 5th Va. Continental Line, who was killed in the 
Battle of Monmouth, which was fought between this old Church and 
Monmouth Court House (now called Freebold), N. J. This interesting 
old graveyard was established in 1731 and the present quaint old church 
was built in 1751 on “White Hill”, in a beautiful grove of white oaks. 
Many quaint old grave stones together with beautiful modern monuments 
surround this old church. 

General Washington commanded 11,00 Americans in this Battle in 
which 8 officers and 61 non-commissioned officers and privates were 
killed ; 18 officers and 142 non-commissioned officers and privates wound- 
ed; 5 sergeants and 126 men missing, some of whom were overcome by 
fatigue and heat, and subsequently reported for service. It is a curious 
fact that all the Americans dead are now in unknown graves. About 
100 years after the Battle, three skeletons were accidentally unearthed 
in one place, and their graves were marked by brown head-stones marked 
“Unknown”. 

General Washington reported that he had buried on the field 245 
British. Lt.-Col. Henry Monkton, Commanding the 2nd Battalion 45th 
Fort [Foot?] Grenadier Guards, was killed near the Old Parsonage in a 
desperate struggle between his command and that of General Anthony 
Wayne, and was buried- by the Americans near the southwest corner of 
Old Tennent Church; and 50 years later his grave was marked by a 
memorial stone placed there by an American. His is the only known 
grave of the British dead. General Washington in a letter to his brother, 
Col. John Augustine Washington, dated “Brunswic, in New Jersey, 
July 4th, 1778”, says, “Among our slain officers is Major Dickinson 
and Captain Fauntleroy, two very valuable ones”. And, in a letter to 
Governor Patrick Henry, of Virginia, dated July 4th, 1778, says “Capt. 
Fauntleroy, of the 5th, was unfortunately killed by a random cannot 
ball”. 

Captain Henry Fauntleroy was a first cousin of Hannah Bushrod, 
the wife of Col. John Augustine Washington. His four brothers, John, 
Griffin Murdock, Joseph, and Robert were officers in the Va. Continental 
Line Troops. His cousin, Major Griffin Fauntleroy, Ist Va. Light 
Dragoons Continental Line (son of Capt. Bushrod Fauntleroy), was 
mortally wounded at the battle of Guilford Court House, N. C., 15th 
March, 1781. It was in the Battle of Monmouth that Mrs. Mary Lud- 
wig Hays carried water in a cannon bucket from a nearby stream to 
General Knox’s gunners, of whom her husband, John Hays, of Car- 
lisle, Pa., was one, and whose gun she served when he was later over- 
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come by the terrible heat of the day. She was nicknamed by the sol- 


diers, “Molly Pitcher”. 
P. C. Fauntleroy, 


Col. U. S. Army, Retired. 


“THE OAKS”. 


The Oaks, of Amelia county, Va. (now removed to Windsor farms 
by Miss Boyd), belonged to the Harrison family, of Berkeley. Ben- 
jamin‘ Harrison, fourth of the name from the first Benjamin, of Wake- 
field, Surry county, married Anne Carter, daughter of Robert Carter 
(King Carter), of Corotoman, died in 1745, left a will dated October 
17, 1743, in which he leaves to son “Nathaniel Harrison my land at 
Amelia Court House and all of the slaves and stock there on”. 

Son Nathaniel’ Harrison, born September 30, 1742, died December 
24, 1782, married first, Oct. 11, 1760, Mary, daughter of Edmund Ruffin; 
married second, March 12, 1768, Anne, daughter of William Gilliam. 

Nathaniel® Harrison left “The Oaks” to his son, Edmund® Harrison, 
who lived and died there, born Dec. 12, 1764, died Feb. 4, 1828; married 
first, Mary, daughter of James Murry, of Amelia; married second, 
Nov. 28, 1806, Martha Wayles, daughter of Henry Skipwith. 

The tombstones in the past few years have been partially destroyed. 
Some years ago I copied the inscriptions. 

On a shaft near the house: 

“To the memory of Edmund Harrison, born December 12, 1764, died 
February 4 1820, and Martha Wayles Skipwith his wife, born April 
3ra, 1786, died August 9, 1937”. 

On a flat tablet near: 

“Sacred to the memory to Mary Harrison, wife of Edmund Harrison, 
married January 14, 1787, departed January 18, 1804, aged 32 years and 
6 months; here also ‘lyes’ Edmonia and Julia Harrison, the first born 
March 1, 1795, died August 22, 1804; the last born December 15, 1796, 
died Sept. 5, 1804”. 

Another : 

“Here ‘lye’ the bodies of Edmund Harrison and Edmund Ruffin Har- 
rison, sons of Edmund Harrison and Mary Murry, the first died Oc- 
tober 1, 1789, age 18 months; the last died 7 of March, 1790, age 
three months. 

“Here also ‘lye’ Martha Ann Harrison and Mary Murry Harrison, 
daughters of the same, the first died February 19, 1794, aged three; the 
last died 3 days after, age one year”. 
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HARRISON OF JAMES RIVER. 
(Continued) 


In the April number of this Magazine there was printed an account of 
the descendants of Randolph Harrison, of “Clifton”, compiled by the 
Editor from what seemed to him the best sources. As Randolph Har- 
rison had seven sons, most of whom had numerous children, the task 
was somewhat difficult. Fortunately, Miss Blaine, of Louisville, who has 
made a life-time study of this branch of the Harrisons, and who knows 
much more about it than the Editor, kindly gave a correct account which 
was printed in the October Magazine. 

There are some details which may be filled in in this instalment. The 
footnotes on page 337 of Miss Blaine’s account refer to the account of 
the children of Rev. Peyton Harrison, printed on the preceding page. 

That some additions can be made to the last instalment is shown by 
the following letter from Capt. L. E. Fagan, II, U. S. M. C., a member 
of this Society, whose wife is a daughter of the late George Harrison, 
of “Brandon”. 

“Editor Virginia Magazine. 

Sir :—The following notes may be of use in supplying a male line 
of Harrison which the issue of October, 1929, has not continued. They 
were copied as given to me by Mr. Archibald Cary Harrison, of “Dun- 
more”, Prince George Co., Va., just upstream from “Brandon” on the 
James river, about the year 1925. Referring to p. 375, October, 1929, 
issue : 

Issue of Randolph Harrison (of Clifton), who m. Mary Randolph 
(of Dungeness) : 

5. b. Mary Randolph m. William’ Byrd Harrison of “Upper Brandon” 
and was his first wife and had issue (see Jan., 1929): a son, 
Benjamin Harrison, married Mary Randolph Page (see Page 
Faminly in Va., p. 97). 

5. d. Lucia Cary m. Nelson Page of “The Fork” and was his first 
wife and had issue: a daughter, Mary Randolph Page. 

5. e. Catherine Lilburne m. Rev. ———— McKim of Baltimore and 
had issue. 

5. h. Nancy m. ————— Garrett. 

Issue of 1. Thomas RANDOLPH Harrison who m. ELIZABETH 

M. Cunningham : 
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8. b. Archibald Taylor Harrison of “Stumpton”, Charles City Co., 
m. Mary Orgain of “Claremont” (whose brother William changed 
his surname to Allen, and had issue: 
a. William Allen Harrison, d. s. p. 
b. Archibald Cary Harrison of “Dunmore”, Prince George Co., 
m. Martha Cary Dew of King and Queen Co., and had issue: 
1. Archibald Cary Harrison, b. Oct. 12, 1900. 
2. Page Harrison (dau.), b. March 10, 1903. 
3. Elizabeth Dew Harrison. 
4. Martha Corbin Harrison. 

c. Burleigh Carter Harrison of “Mount Pleasant”, Prince George 
Co., m. Emma Shelton of Prince George Co., and had issue: 

Burleigh Carter Harrison, Jr., b. Jan. 10, 1900. 

Ritchie Allen Harrison (son). 

George Byrd Harrison. 

William Lightfoot Harrison. 

Mary Edlowe Harrison. 

. Randolph Nelson Harrison. 

Evelyn Shelton Harrison (dau.). 

Note: Very probably A. C. Harrison of Dunmore can bring this 
line to date, as I believe some of his sons and nephews are married 
and may have issue. 

6. b. Jane Cary Harrison, b. at Dorn, Aug. 14, 1821, d. June 6, 1853, 
m. Rev. —— Scott. She became a missionary and sailed for Li- 
beria, West Africa, to take charge of the Female Orphan Asylum 
at Cape Palmas. Within four months after her arrival she died 
of fever at Cavalla, and was not supposed to be in danger 36 
hours before her death. Her activities are described in “Day 
Dawn in Africa”, page 40, by Mrs. Anna M. Scott, published 
by P. E. Soc. for Promotion of Evangelical Knowledge, N. Y., 
1858.” 

The children of Randolph Harrison of “Elk Hill”, who married Hen- 

ningham Wills have already been given. His second son was Julien 

Harrison. We have the following account of him and his descendants: 


NAM 


“JuLieEN Harrison oF Hitt, County, Va. 


This is to certify that the records in this office show that Julien Har- 
rison enlisted in the Confederate Army 1861; May 27th 1861, Major and 
in command of four companies at the first battle of Manassas; Feb- 
ruary 7th 1862, Lieutenant-Colonel of the Sixth Regiment Virginia 
Cavalry. Sent by General Joseph E. Johnston to General McClellan 
with a proposition to exchange prisoners. Promoted Colonel Sixth 
Regiment Virginia Cavalry, Lomax Brigade; severely wounded October 
12th 1863, at Fleetwood, near Brandy Station; August 1864 again with 
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his Regiment and remained in command of the same to the end of the 
war. 

Given under my hand this 17th Day of March 1913. 

(Signed) Jos. V. Bincoon, 
Secretary. 
Commonwealth of Virginia, 
Department Confederate Military Records, 
Richmond, Virginia. 
March 17, 1913. 
COPY 

He married first Lavinia Heth and second Lillie Johnston. He had 
issue : 
. J. Heth. 
Fannie C., married William M. Hill. 
Louisa, dead. 
. Julien, dead. 
Virginia, married Walter E. Addison. 
Walter. 
Beverley R., married Mary Boddy (and had issue: Fannie, mar- 
ried Webster; Taylor; Rosalie, married Ma- 
hone; Julien and Lillie). 

Issue by second marriage: 

8. Hebe, married first Upton Muir; second L. E. McComar; third 

Cary T. Hutchinson. 

9. Lizzie M., married John Watts Carney. 

10. Peyton R., married Lycile Wheat and had Ann and Julien. 

11. Alexander, dead. 

12. Bernard J., married Jane Randolph (had John Randolph and 

Bernard, Jr.). 

We are indebted to Mr. Bernard J. Harrison for this account. 


Archie Taylor Harrison, son of Thomas R. Harrison, served C. S. A. 
Harry Heth Harrison, son of Archibald M. Harrison, served C. S. A. 


George Fisher Harrison, Sr., son of Carter H. Harrison, was Cap- 
tain C. S. A. 

George Fisher Harrison, Jr., son of George Fisher Harrison, Sr., 
served C. S. A. 


John Eaton Harrison, son of George Fisher Harrison, served C. S. A. 

Randolph Harrison, second son of Rev. Peyton Harrison, graduated 
A. B. at Princeton 1849, and in medicine at Jefferson College, Philadel- 
phia, about 1852. Captain and surgeon C. S. A., and died in service. 
His wife and only child died about a month later. 
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Dabney Carr Harrison, son of Rev. Peyton Harrison, was born Sept. 
12, 1830, Captain and Chaplain C. S. A., and killed at Fort Donelson, 
Feb. 16, 1862. He married, June, 1858, Sallie Pendleton Buchanan, 
and had issue: 

1. Jane Cary, born 1856, died 1864. 

2. Dabney Carr, Jr., born Oct. 15, 1858, married Dec. 13, 1899, Ella 

Robinson Riley (and had issue) : 
a. William Riley, born Nov. 25, 1900, died May 24, 1924. 
b. Dabney Carr, born Sept. 24, 1906. 

3. Nannie Spotswood, born Aug. 11, 1860, died Aug. 5, 1898. 

Bettie Carr Harrison, first child of Rev. Peyton Harrison, married 
Rev. ———— Atkinson, D. D. 

Peyton Randolph Harrison, son of Rev. Peyton Harrison, Lieutenant 
Company D, 2nd Va. Regiment, Stonewall Brigade, was killed at Man- 
assas, July 21, 1861. He married Dec. 20, 1854, at Martinsburg, Va., 
Sarah Forrest Hunter, who was born July 7, 1833, and died January 
11, 1926. Issue: 

a. Jane Cary, born July 7, 1856, died Sept., 1928. She married at 
Martinsburg, W. Va., Oct. 28, 1881, Rev. Edward Davis Wash- 
burn, D. D. 

b. Edmund P. H., married at Bel Air, Md., Caroline Henderson 
Webster (and had issue): a. Sarah Hunter, born March, 1893; 
b. Carolyn Webster, born April 19, 1897; Edmund P. H., Jr., 
born Nov. 20, 1900, graduated at Johns-Hopkins, A. B., 1922, 
M. D., 1926. 

c. Sarah Hunter, married April 22, 1898, Charles Pinkerton. 

d. Carolyn Webster married, May 1, 1925, Sydney D. Pursley. 


Peyton Randolph Harrison (son of Lt. Peyton R. Harrison), mar- 
ried first, Dec. 20, 1888, Lillian Gorham, and second, on Nov. 30, 1898, 
Nannie Spotswood Byrd. Issue (first marriage): a. Lillian Gorham, 
married June 3, 1912, Forrest Augustus Brown; b. Holmes Boyd, born 
Oct. 22, 1899, died May 22, 1911; c. Peyton Randolph, born Sept. 2, 
1905; d. Ann Spotswood, born April 26, 1909. 


Dr. Henry St. George Tucker Harrison, son of Rev. Peyton Har- 
rison, born June 12, 1844, died March 4, 1914, married Marion Max- 
well Jenifer, October 17, 1877. Children: 

1. Peyton Randolph, born Sept. 6, 1878, married Elsie Adkins Cor- 

bin, April 14, 1915. One daughter, Ann Randolph, Nov. 30, 1918. 
2. Daniel Jenifer, born April 9, 1880, married Virginia Meade, Oct. 
18, 1913. One son, Daniel Jenifer, Jr., Dec. 22, 1915. 

3. Bessie Jenifer, born May 20, 1882, married Dr. John R. Caulk, 
June 1, 1910. John R. Caulk, Jr., Feb. 12, 1913; Marion Eliza- 
beth, Sept. 30, 1914. 
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4. Dabney Carr, born March 4, 1884, married Mary Marbury, Dec. 
20, 1920. Dabney Carr, Jr., May 23, 1922; Courtenay Jenifer, 
Dec. 2, 1925. 

Emily Clifton, born Sept. 25, 1888. 

Charlotte Lisle, born June 8, 1890. 

Henry Tucker, born Feb. 10, 1892, married Leola McCullers, 
June 19, 1924. Trilby Jenifer, born Dec. 12, 1925; Henry Tucker, 
Jr., born June 24, 1928. 

8. Campbell Jenifer, born July 6, 1893. 

9. Lillie Trippe, born Aug. 29, 1894. 

10. Ruth Ellen, born July 13, 1898, died Aug. 15, 1898. 

Randolph Harrison, of “Elk Hill”, son of Randolph Harrison and 
Henningham Wills, was born Feb. 12, 1831. He served with distinction 
in the Confederate army up to the rank of Colonel. He married Eliza- 
beth Williamson, of Norfolk. 

Like many other Virginia estates “Elk Hill” was sold after the war 
and Col. and Mrs. Harrison removed to Williamsburg. Here, to the 
happiness of many students in the Seventies, Mrs. Harrison for some 
years kept the College Hotel. Her lovely face and character, her gentle 
voice and her sympathy and consideration for all, endeared her to her 
“boys” in the hotel, as well as to the whole of Williamsburg. Lonely, 
homesick boys, and mischievous boys who were frequently getting into 
trouble were alike grateful to Mrs. Harrison. None of the boys who 
were fortunate enough to live in her house ever forgot her. 

Col. Randolph and Mrs. Elizabeth Harrison had several children: 
Mary, who married first, Gordon Webb, and second, Hartwell Macon; 
Lelia, who married Edmund Ruffin; William, Randolph, Carter and 
Henningham. 


Henry Harrison (son of Carter Henry and Janetta Fisher Harrison), 
had several children, among whom were Carter Henry, cadet Va. Mili- 
tary Institute, who was wounded at the Battle of Newmarket, May, 1864; 
Randolph, a distinguished lawyer of Lynchburg, Va., and George Moffett, 
who at the age of 16 enlisted in the Fredericksburg Artillery, C. S. A., 
and served courageously in that organization until he surrendered at 
Appomattox. In 1869 he entered the University of Virginia, and grad- 
uated in law. He was elected to the Supreme Court of Appeals in 1895, 
and chosen President of the Court in 1916. He retired in March, 1917. 
He was born at Staunton, Feb. 14, 1847, and died at the same city, 
November 23, 1923. 

Space and time make it impossible to trace all the descendants of 
Carter Henry Harrison, of “Clifton”, down to the present time. In 
succeeding numbers the account of other branches of the family will be 
concluded. 


(To be continued) 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


To be reviewed later. 


Forest Frre AND OTHER Verse. Collected and Edited by John D. 
Guthrie. Portland, Oregon, 1929. 
[A resident of Oregon, but a native of Virginia.] 


Dawn To Twiticut. Work of Edward V. Valentine. Elizabeth Gray 
Valentine. “Youth like dawn, unfurls its glories o’er the earth, ’til 
twilight’s amber mist, tints past achievement like the rainbow and 
sinks into the west.” Limited Edition. The William Byrd Press, 
Richmond, Va., 1929. 


Pitcrim Patus. By Mary Coles Carrington. Done by the Bookfellows 
at the Torch Press, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. [The first collection of the 
verse of the Richmond poetess]. 


TRADITIONAL BALLADS oF VirciniA. Collected under the Auspices of 
the Virginia Folk-Lore Society. By Arthur Kyle Davis, Ir., B. Litt. 
(Oxon.), M. A.; Ph. D., Associate Professor in the University of 
Virginia. Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1929. 


A Rranp or My Rern. Poems by Nancy Byrd Turner, Hartford, 
Conn. Edward Valentine Mitchell, 1929. [Like another Virginia 
poetess, Miss Turner has for the first time collected her verses.] 


SHENANDOAH Pottery. By A. H. Rice and John Baer Stoudt. II- 
lustrated with Photographs from the Collection of the Author. Pub- 
lished by the Shenandoah Publishing House, Strasburg, Va., 1929. 


Tue Society or THE Cincinnati. A History of the General Society 
of the Cincinnati with the Institution of the Order. By Woodrow 
Warren, President General of the General Society of the Cincinnati. 
Issued by the Mass. Society of the Cincinnati, 1929. 
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Tue History or Pitrsytvanta County, Vircinta. By Maud Carter 
Clement, 1929. J. P. Bell Company, Inc., Lynchburg, Va. 


ADMIRAL FRANKLIN BucHANAN. By Charles Lee Lewis, Associate 
Professor United States Naval Academy. The Norman Remington 
Company, Baltimore, 1929. 


Tue Vestry Book or K1nGston ParisH, MATHEWS CouNTY, VIRGINIA. 
(Until May 1, 1791, Gloucester County), 1679-1796. Transcribed, 
Annotated and Indexed by C. G. Chamberlayne, 1929. Old Dominion 
Press, Richmond, Va. Edition of 400 copies. 


RELIQUES OF THE Rives (Ryves). By James Rives Childs. Member 
of the Virginia Historical Society. Being Historical and Genealogical 
Notes of the Ancient Family of Ryves of County Dorset and of the 
Rives of Virginia. An Essay Sociological and Historical of a Fam- 
ily’s Contribution to the Making of a Nation, 1929. J. P. Bell Book 
Co., Inc., Lynchburg, Va. 


MarsE Rospert, KNIGHT OF THE CONFEDERACY. By James C. Young. 
Rae D. Hankle Co., Inc., Publishers, New York, 1929. 


Tue Vircinta Piutarcn. By Philip Alexander Bruce, LL. B., LL. D., 
Former Corresponding Secretary of the Virginia Historical Society; 
Corresponding Member of the Mass. Historical Society; Author of 
the History of the University of Virginia; Economic, Institutional 
and Social History of Virginia in the Seventeenth Century, etc. In 
7 volumes. Chapel Hill, The University of North Carolina Press, 
929. 


History oF MARYLAND: ProvINcE AND STATE. By Matthew Page An- 
drews. Garden City, New York, Doubleday, Doran and Company, 
1929. 


VircintA. By Paul Wilstack. The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 
Indianapolis, 1929. 
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ANNALS OF SOUTHWEST VIRGINIA. By Lewis Preston Summers. Mem- 
ber of the American Historical Association, Virginia Historical So- 
ciety, Alumnus University of Virginia and Tulane University (La.), 
Member American Bar Association, Virginia State Bar Association ; 
Author of History of Southwest Virginia, 1746-1786, History of 
Washington County, Va., 1777-1780 [including counties of Botetourt, 
Fincastle, Montgomery, Washington, Wythe]. 


JAMESTOWN AND Her NEIGHBoRS ON ViRGINIA’s Historic PENINSULA. 
By J. E. Davis, Richmond. Garrett & Massie, Inc., Publishers, 1928. 


Queen ExizasetuH. By Katherine Anthony, MCMXXIX. Alfred A. 
Knopf, New York, 1929. 


Oxtp Homes AND History AROUND FREDERICKSBURG, THE NORTHERN 
NECK AND THE SOUTHSIDE STAFFORD AND SPOTSYLVANIA COUNTIES. 
By John T. Goolrick. Richmond, Garrett & Massie, Inc., Publishers, 


1929. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTIONS AND THEIR PRESERVATION. By William Cook, 
of the New York Bar. Author of Cook on Corporations, Corpora- 
tion Law; Power and Responsibility of the American Bar. Second 

Edition. Vol. II, 74. Trinity Place, New York, N. Y. (1927). 


MEMBERS OF THE SOCIETY OF THE CINCINNATI, ORIGINAL, HEREDITARY 
AND Honorary. With a Brief Account of the Society’s History and 
Aims. By William Sturgis Thomas, M. D. Thomas A. Wright, Inc., 

Printers and Publishers, New York, 1929. 


SEED oF Liserty. The Story of the American Colonies. By E. Keble 
Chatterton. Indianapolis. The Bobs-Merrill Company, Publishers, 


1929. 


ApprEssEs DELIVERED AT THE CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION OF THE Dro- 
CESAN MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF THE PROTESTANT EpiscopaL CHURCH 
IN THE Diocese oF VirGINIA. Held in St. John’s, The Monumental 
and St. Paul’s Churches, Richmond, Va., May 14th and 15th, 1929. 
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Jerrerson Davis, His Rise AND Fatt. A Biographical Narrative. By 
Allen Tate. 


Be secret and exult, 
Because of all things known 
That is most difficult. 


New York, 1929. Minton, Balch & Company. 


ALGERNON SyDNEY SULLIVAN. By Anne Middleton Holmes. Published 


by the New York Southern Society, 1929. 


WILLiAM Parks, PRINTER AND JOURNALIST OF ENGLAND AND COLONIAL 
America. With a list of the issues of his Several Presses and a 
fac-simile of the Earliest Virginia Imprints known to be in Existence. 
By Lawrence C. Wroth. The William Parks Club. Printed by the 
Appeals Press, Inc., Richmond, 1926. 


THOMAS JEFFERSON, THE APOSTLE OF AMERICANISM. By Gilbert Chinard. 
Boston, Little, Brown and Company, 1929. : 


THe Story oF AN Otp Town, Hampton, Vircinta. By Gillie Cary 


McCabe, 1929. Old Dominion Press, Richmond, Va. 


A History oF THE AMERICAN Nation. An Interpretation of Achieve- 
ment. By Willis Marion West, Sometime Professor of History in 
the University of Minnesota. The Ronald Press Company, New 
York, 1929, 


THe Tracic Era. Tue Revotution Arter Lincotn. By Claude G. 
Bowers. Houghton1 Mifflin Company. The Riverside Press, 1929. 


Grorce WasuinctTon. By Shelby Little. New York, Milton, Balch & 
Company, 1929. 
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Jupicrat Cases ConcERNING AMERICAN SLAVERY AND THE NEGRO. Ed- 


ited by Helen Turnicliff Catterall (Mrs. Ralph C. H. Catterall). 


Vol. II. Cases from the Courts of North Carolina, South Carolina 
and Tennessee. Washington, D. C. Published by the Carnegie In- 
stitute of Washington, 1929. 


OrricraL LETTERS OF THE GOVERNORS OF THE STATE OF VircIntaA. Vol. 
III. Letters of Thomas Nelson and Benjamin Harrison. Published 
by the Virginia State Library. H. R. McIlwaine, General Editor, 
Richmond, 1929. 


ANDREW JOHNSON, PLEBEIAN AND Patriot. By Robert W. Winston. 
New York, Henry Holt & Company, 1928. 


THE Romantic Recorp oF Peter Francisco, “A Revolutionary Soldier”. 
Nannie Francisco Porter, author; Catherine Francisco Albertson, co- 
author. Printed by The McClure Co., Inc., Staunton, Va., 1929. 
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